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COMING 


Among other timely and 
interesting articles and fea- 
tures, the June issue of 
AmerICAN Forests will 
report at length on the 
63rd Annual Meeting of 
The American Forestry 
Association. Discussions 
and field trips will be 
faithfully covered by staff 
writers and photographers 
will be on the job to re- 
cord pictorially the high- 
lights of the meeting. At- 
tend this important con- 
ference if possible; but 
whether you attend or not 
you will want to read 
about it in the June issue. 


Here is a preview of some 
of the outstanding articles 
scheduled for the summer 
issues of AMERICAN For- 
Ests: “The Case of the 
Whitefish,” by Mortimer 
Norton—a vital conserva- 
tion problem of the Great 
Lakes; “Boulder Dam and 
Lake Mead,” by John C. 
Page — something unusual 
in reclamation, water con- 
servation and recreation. 
“Some Desirable Shade 
Trees,” by J. M. Bennett; 
“The Point Lobos Re- 
serve,” by Newton B. 
Drury; “Mahogany. Cedar 
and Chewing Gum,” by 
Arthur S. Riggs; “Smoke 
Across the Laramie,” by 
Clyde M. Brundy, and 
many others. 
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SIXTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
OLD POINT COMFORT, VIRGINIA, MAY 5, 6 AND 7, 1938 
HEADQUARTERS — CHAMBERLIN HOTEL 


THURSDAY, MAY 5 


MORNING SESSION-—10:00 A. M. Chamberlin Hotel 
Greetings from Brigadier General John J. Gulick, Commander, Fortress Monroe 
“Conservation Ahead” 
James G. K. McClure 
President, The American Forestry Association 
“Conservation In Virginia” 
Wilbur C. Hall 
Chairman, Virginia State Commission on Conservation and Development 
“Social and Economic Aspects of Pulpwood Developments in the South” 
Hon. Olin D. Johnston 
Governor of South Carolina 
“National Historical Parks and Their Significance” 
Carl P. Russell 
Regional Director, The National Park Service 


AFTERNOON SESSION—2:00 P. M. Chamberlin Hotel 
Panel discussion of question—“Is Public Regulation of Private Forest Operations Needed? If So, What Form 
Should It Take?” 


CHAIRMAN: 
Philip W. Ayres 
Directcr, The American Forestry Association 
SPEAKERS: 
F. A. Silcox 
Chief, U. S. Forest Service 
Karl Swenning 
Member, Executive Committee, American Pulpwood Association 
F. C. Pederson 
President, Association of State F oresters 
Julian McGowan 
W. T. Smith Lumber Company 
S. T. Dana 
Dean, School of Forestry and Conservation, University of Michigan 


OPEN DISCUSSION 
4:00 P. M@—RECREATION. Swimming (ocean or hotel swimming pools), golf and sightseeing of his- 
torical points including old Fortress Monroe and famous Mariner’s Museum, where boat models 
from Indian dugouts to modern battleships may be seen. 
EVENING SESSION—Annual Banquet, 7:00 P. M. Chamberlin Hotel 
TOASTMASTER: 
James G. K. McClure 
President, The American Forestry Association 
SPEAKERS: 
Hon. V. M. Geddy 
Vice-President, Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated 
Hon. Ashton Dovell 
Speaker, Virginia House of Delegates 
MUSIC: 
Hampton Institute Chorus 


FRIDAY, MAY 6 


Field trip to Colonial Williamsburg and Yorktown under the guidance of the Colonial National Historical 
Park and the Colonial Williamsburg Restoration. 

Leave hotel 8:00 A. M. by motor caravan going to Williamsburg. An outdoor luncheon will be served on 
the campus of old William and Mary College. Following luncheon the party will be shown the Williams- 
burg Restoration. Leaving Williamsburg about 4:00 o’clock the caravan will continue over the new colonial 
parkway to Yorktown where a stop will be made to see points of interest at this famous old town. The 
history and restoration of Williamsburg and Yorktown will be interestingly explained by staff members 
of the organizations concerned. 


EVENING SESSION—8:00 P. M. 
Award of prizes to holders of lucky numbers drawn from the Association’s Duffel Bag. 
MOTION PICTURES: 


1. Men and Trees 
2. Trail Riders of the Wilderness 


RESOLUTIONS 
SATURDAY, MAY 7 


Field trip to forest operations of the Chesapeake and Camp Manufacturing Companies, Franklin, Vir- 
ginia. Leave hotel 8:00 A. M. by automobile via James River Bridge, Benns Church — oldest church in 
America — and Smithfield to Franklin. Visit pulp and paper, planing and sawmills. Luncheon, as guests 
of the Chesapeake and Camp Companies. {n the afternoon the party will proceed via Suffolk to the Dis- 
mal Swamp where it will be taken over a logging railroad to Drummond Lake and will have opportunity 
to view logging as carried on in the Dismal Swamp. Arrive back at Old Point Comfort about 6:00 P. 
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YOU’VE GOT TO GET 


° 


You fight for every foot you get 
when you’re up against a road- 
making job like this in an Idaho Na- 
tional Forest! It’s charge ... ram 


... batter ... and back. . 


. over 
and over again. And no matter how 


tough the roots and rocks get, you’ve 


got to get tougher — or you lose! 








That’s why the U. S. Forest Service 
called in one of its “Caterpillar” 
Diesel D8 Tractors with a LeTour- 
neau Angledozer on the front. This 
outfit took it and liked it — 8 hours 
a day, 5 days a week! 

Small wonder “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Tractors are the choice of the Forest 
Service and the U.S. Bureau of Pub- 


lic Roads. Here is power, traction 


K 


and strength for hard going — up- 
hill, down-hill, 


through swamp or desert. Here’s 


cross-country, 


agility and sureness when you work 
around the side of a cliff — out on 
the edge of nothing. And here is 
the kind of fuel-economy that cuts 
down your hauling-problem, when 
you're working miles from a source 


of supplies! 


CATERPILLAR 


TRACTOR CO., 


PEORIA, ILL. 


DIESEL ENGINES © TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS * ROAD MACHINERY 
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A Great Step Forward 
in Detonating Caps 


Men engaged in conservation 
and agricultural blasting 
will be specially interested— 


Greater 





NASMUCH as a blasting cap is de- 
I signed and intended to set off 
high explosives . . . no blasting cap 
can ever be called absolutely safe. 


The new Atlas Manasite Blasting 
Cap, however, gives the user of ex- 
plosives a much greater margin of 
safety than is possible with any 
detonating cap in common use. 


Atlas Research determined to 
produce a blasting cap much less 
sensitive to external shock or im- 
pact. Success has now been attained 
in the use of nitromannite as an 
initiating compound. 


Careful tests indicate a substan- 
tial reduction in sensitivity to im- 
pact and friction. This means def- 
nitely greater safety in handling for 
Another = the worker with explosives. 


“ATLAS ‘ - Atlas Manasite is an exclusive 
FIRST” Atlas development. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DEL. } “ 


Cable Address— Atpowco 


Everything for Blasting 
OFFICES 
Allentown, Pa. Houghton, Mich. Memphis, Tenn. Pittsburg, Kansas Seattle, Wash. 
Boston, Mass. Joplin, Mo. New Orleans, La. Pittsburgh, Pa. Spokane, Wash. 
Butte, Mont. Kansas City, Mo. New York, N. Y. Portland, Oregon St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Ill. Knoxville, Tenn. Philadelphia, Pa. Salt Lake City, Utah Tamaqua, Pa. 
Denver, Colo. Los Angeles, Calif. Picher, Okla. San Francisco, Calif. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


ATLAS 


EXPLOSIVES 
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LET’S TALK ABOUT 
your problems! 











© By using Armco Multi Plate in full round or © Extra years of trouble-free service are assured 

arch design, you can replace weakened bridges when you extend or replace narrow culverts with 

at low cost and without interruption to traffic. Asbestos ‘Bonded Armco Paved Invert Pipes 
® The development of Armco metal retaining walls @ In Ricubonihe of cases like ‘this, frost bse ey ee | 
has greatly simplified such problems as repairing been permanently éliminated and. mai nce ee 
breaks in roadways and preventing spring washouts. costs reduced by installing Armco Perforated Pipe. | 





® For more than 30 years, Armco engineers have been working closely with highway engi- 
neers and officials in the interest of better drainage. As a result of this broad, practical 
experience, Armco has developed improved products and installation methods that definitely 
help you solve your drainage problems more effectively, more economically. © Call in an 
Armco man real soon. Without obligation, he will gladly cooperate with you in obtaining 
the type of Armco installations best suited to your individual requirements. Address: Armco 


Culvert Manufacturers Association, Middletown, Ohio, or our nearest member company. 


* 
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@ At the Sixth Annual Meeting, held at Springfield, 
Ohio, in September, 1887, Coleman Roberson Pringle, 
of Atlanta, Georgia, was unanimously elected President, 
following in office the Hon. George W. Minier, of 
Illinois. 

Mr. Pringle was born in Barnesville, Georgia, Novem- 
ber 3, 1832, and died on May 8, 1905. He was an 
agriculturist, planter and merchant—later going into 





OUR PRESIDENTS 


the legislature and serving the State actively and well. 
A powerful public speaker, his informed enthusiasm 
and energetic expression always enlisted the support 
and following of thinking people. He was intensely 
interested in the promotion of all educational matters, 
particularly those having to do with forestry and 
agriculture. 

It was President Pringle who presided at the Atlanta 
meeting, in 1888, when the Southern Forestry Congress 
was united with the American Forestry Congress and 
his annual address on that historic occasion was de- 
clared one of the ablest and most practical ever de- 
livered. And it was during President Pringle’s in- 
cumbency that the bill for the preservation and proper 
administration of the national timber domain—national 
forestry legislation, was at last prepared for presenta- 
tion to the National Congress. This marked the first 
organized step in the eventual creation of the National 
Forests, as they are known today. Drawn by Dr. 
B. E. Fernow and recommended to Congress by the 
Association, after certain modifications, it was pre- 
sented to both Houses. The full text of the Bill is 
found in the report of the proceedings of the historic 
Springfield meeting in 1887—in the report of the 
sessions of the second day, when it was presented 
for the consideration of the meeting. When the Bill 
was presented to Congress, a Memorial, addressed by 
“The American Forestry Congress and Other Citizens,” 
was presented at the same time, and the full text of 
this Memorial will be found in the report of the second 
day’s sessions (December 6, 1888) of the adjourned 
Seventh Annual Meeting, held at Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Few if any sections of the country are richer in American background than Tide- 
water Virginia, where The American Forestry Association will hold its sixty-third an- 
nual meeting this spring—May 5, 6 and 7. Here history crowds almost every foot of 
the soil and inspiration, now warmed by the beauty of spring, pervades the very air. 

Jamestown, Williamsburg, Yorktown, all within a radius of twenty miles, encompass 
ground that to walk over transmits that something which makes true Americans truer. 
Even the great Dismal Swamp, further south and ineluded in one of the Association’s 
field trips, is personalized by the thoughts and deeds of men who guided America upon 
her democratic course. 





At the risk of making George Washington the first drainer of swamps in this 
country, the following is quoted from Halsted L. Ritter’s book “Washington As A 
Business Man.” 

“Washington was ever ready to become interested in any venture that would de- 
velop lands and make for public gain, while giving profit to private capital. Large 
undertakings appealed to him. * * * One of these was the great Dismal Swamp, 
organized by (eleven others) and George Washington, to drain by canals the lands 
of the great Dismal Swamp, lying below Norfolk in Nansemond County, Virginia. 
Washington was the managing director of this concern from 1763 to 1768. Many years 
previously William Byrd had reported that this swamp when drained would leave very 
fertile land, and a water-way from it would carry products from Albermarle Sound 
into the Nansemond and Elizabeth rivers. The expense had daunted effort until Wash- 
ington visited the swamp in 1763, made a survey, and induced the General Assembly of 
Virginia to pass an act empowering the adventurers, as they were called, ‘to enter 
upon, and have a free passage and make such canals or causeways through the lands 
of any persons whatsoever adjacent, to the said Dismal Swamp, as may be conducive to 
the most effectual draining thereof. 

“A substantial sum of money was raised, and the company bought 40,000 acres of 
the best land in the vicinity of Norfolk, Portsmouth and Suffolk. The twelve directors, 
men of business prominence and wealth, turned operations over to Washington upon 
the plans outlined by him. He saw to the digging of many miles of ditches and 
canals; constructed and maintained roads and camps, as well as yards and docks at 
Suffolk; superintended the eutting and shipping to England of many loads of lumber; 
and personally handled a large force of workmen.” 

The undertaking proved a great suecess, so much so that Washington in 1795 was 
able to sell his interest to General Henry Lee (Light Horse Harry), father of Robert 
E. Lee, for $20,000. And be it said to Washington’s credit that his drainage plans 


and operations did not destroy the swamp. 
* 7 « _ - 





Record was made in this log several months ago that the State of Michigan last 
fall had blazed a new trail in hunting annals by inaugurating a special hunting season 
for archers. Now comes a letter calling the editor to task for having overlooked the 
great and progressive State of Wisconsin. Writes Conservation Director MacKenzie: 

“Wisconsin established a special hunting season for long bowmen during the fall 
of 1936 for a period of seven days in two counties of our state. In 1937 this area 
was extended to include three counties and part of another, and the season lengthened 
to twenty days. During the 1936 season, 112 hunters purchased a bow and arrow 
license and in 1937 there were 135. During 1936 there was only one buck deer killed 
which was an animal weighing slightly over 200 pounds. No deer were killed in 1937.” 

The editor is glad to make this correction and to give honor where konor is due. 
Unless some other state comes forward to claim historical priority, the record stands 
that Wisconsin started the legalized hunting season for bowmen but the evidence 
appears to give Michigan the honor of having the better “shots.” Michigan Robin 
Hoods in one season bagged three deer while the best their Wisconsin brothers could 


do was one deer in two seasons. 
4 
Conus a 


Editor. 
















































The Victory Monument, com- 
memorating the triumph of 
Washington and Rochambeau 
over Lord Cornwallis at York- 
town in 1781 
Left of Victory Monument—A 
view of the Colonial National 
Parkway near Yorktown 
At right—A view of the York- 
town Battlefield Road showing 
the bridge across Beaver Dam 
Creek, separating the French 
Encampment Area from the 
American Encampment Area 
Middle Left—Restored British 
Redoubt 9, the capture of 
which by French and Ameri- 
can forces under Colonel 
Deuxponts and Alexander 
Hamilton on October 14, 
1781, hastened the surrender 
of Cornwallis 


Photographs by the National Park Service 
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Middle Right — Restored 
Grand French Battery (o" 
the York Hampton Road), 
an important factor in ret 
dering the position of the 
British, besieged at Yor 
town, untenable 


Left—The Moore House # 
Yorktown where, on | cto- 
ber 18, 1781, —— 
ers representing the Amer 
can, ower al British 
Armies drafted the Articles 
of Capitulation covering 
the surrender of Cornwallis 
on the following day 





























THE COLONIAL 


By WALTER S. FLICKINGER 


IT is the hope of those responsible for preservation 
and restoration of the most historical small area in 
America—Colonial National Historical Park—that when 
the members of The American Forestry Association visit 
it during the sessions of their annual meeting in May, 
the curtain of time shall be drawn for the moment. Then 
shall be revealed the poignant drama of the founding of 
the first successful English settlement in America, when 
a little band of intrepid men and women,—less than one 
hundred in number, landed on Jamestown Island from 
three small English vessels on May 13, 1607. Braving 
every danger of sea and storm during the long ocean 





voyage, they had come to an unknown shore, from which 
dark forests—harboring beasts and savage Indians— 
Swept away. 

é; And so began the period of colonial history in Amer- 
lea. These few brave hearts were the progenitors of the 
American spirit. Despite appalling hardships, the settle- 
ment flourished and in 1619 the first legislative assembly 
ever to meet in America met at Jamestown, the first 
capital of Virginia. Swiftly the panorama changes, and 
Williamsburg emerges on the scene at the last of the een- 
tury, as the capital of the colony. Still within the area 
of the Park, and only a few short miles from Wil- 
liamsburg, stands historie Yorktown, where Cornwal- 
lis surrendered and the redeoats laid down their arms 
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NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 


—thus ending the period of colonial history in America. 

It is to commemorate these great events—to write them 
down forever in a tangible way, that the Colonial Na- 
tional Historical Park has been established. And that 
the members of the American Forestry Association may 
have a clear picture of its purpose and the history of the 
region, this article has been written. 

The park was created by Act of Congress in July, 
1930, and nearly six months later, the President of the 
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United States proclaimed its establishment, set forth its 
boundaries, and defined its purpose—which is to pre- 
serve the historical structures and remains within its area 
as a reservation for the benefit and enjoyment of the 
people. Its size is relatively small; at the most, it will 
never be more than ten thousand acres in area. It will 
include all of Jamestown Island with the exception of 
about twenty-one acres, sufficient land and property in 
and around Yorktown to interpret that town’s historical 
significance, a scenic, concrete Parkway with wide land- 
seaped borders to connect Jamestown and Yorktown, 
and certain parts of Williamsburg contiguous to this 
Parkway. There is more history to the eubie foot of soil 
in this small park than in any other place in our country. 
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Within its confines was the first permanent 
English settlement, the first frontier of Eng- 
lish speaking peoples in North America. On 
its ground took place some of the most im- 
portant events and momentous happenings of 
the colonial period of American history which 
covers a span of one hundred and seventy-four 
years. It furnishes evidence of the transmigra- 
tion of English culture to a new country, and 
the subsequent rise and decline of that culture 
based as it was upon the stability or instability of one 
agricultural product—a chief staple crop, tobacco. It 
also contains the battlefield where a siege of a British 
Army by Americans and their French Allies culminated 
in the victory which guaranteed the independence of the 
United States and paved the way for democratic govern- 
ment. From the point of view of immensity of back- 
ground, historical and educational values, and interpre- 
tational opportunities, no other national shrine can com- 
pare with it. 

On May 13, 1607, three small English vessels anchored 
in a little known river just off a jutting peninsular strip 
of land. They carried on board a band of about one hun- 
dred adventurers—supplies, firearms, and iron tools in 
the nature of axes, adzes, and hoes. The forest land be- 
yond the shore was inhabited by Indians. The hearty 
group of colonists disembarked and founded Jamestown, 
and the age of iron had come in contact with the age of 
stone. Stone breaks; iron is hard to shatter. The Indians 
were doomed. 

There were probably as many reasons as individuals 
for these colonists coming to Jamestown. But underlying 
and in addition to these reasons was the desire of those 
who financed this venture to stimulate English trade and 
shipping, and the innate, bold, wandering spirit of the 
Anglican peoples. As the seventeenth century moved 
along, the Jamestown venture flourished. It sent off- 
shoots in all directions, spreading up the rivers and es- 
tuaries in the region now known as Tidewater Virginia. 
The people pitted their brains, labor, and life against 
the Indians, famine, disease, privations, and loneliness. 
Despite a high death rate, the ranks of the colonists were 
rapidly reenforced by a steady stream of immigrants and 
a great number of births. Aside from the women and 
children, the population consisted chiefly of planters, 
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The Swan Tavern—Yorktown hos- 
telry built about 1722; destroyed 
in 1863 and restored by the Na- 
tional Park Service in 1932. Many 
of the artifacts displayed in the 
kitchen of the tavern (below) were 
gifts, — the old fowling piece, 
powder horn, hearth brush, while 
others were purchased 


Below—Fireplace in the Recon- 
structed Swan Tavern, showing 
utensils used in preparing food for 
the guests of the tavern 





government and public officials, merchants, craftsmen, 
tradesmen, and mariners. There had been much experi- 
mentation and trial and error procedure with industrial 
pursuits and exploitation of natural resources; but even- 
tually, the production and sale of tobacco became the 
major factor influencing wealth, social class distinctions, 
political structures, the system of labor, and even religion 
and morals. 

Though Jamestown at no time during the ninety odd 
years of its existence was more than a village with a few 
houses and a negligible population, its importance is in 
no sense minimized. It was the first capital of Virginia. 
Representative government in America had its origin 
there. Its founding and later growth were instrumental 
in causing the great wave of colonization in the seven- 
teenth century that swept along the Atlantic Coast and 
up the shores of the many navigable rivers that came 
down out of the Appalachians, making America the 
periphery of the European culture area. Without James- 
town, there might never have been the march of the pio- 
neers and advance of the frontier westward to the Pacific 
that forced the withdrawal of the Indians and success- 
fully disputed the claims of the Spanish and French to 
America. 

In 1699, the capital of Virginia changed to Williams- 
burg after the destructive Jamestown fire of 1698. The 
funeral march for Jamestown had been played. The 
years slowly lowered and buried it. From 1700 to 1776, 
Williamsburg was the center of social and governmental 
activity. During this time, the culture of the Virginia 
Colony reached its zenith. Plantation life was firmly 
established. Slavery had overthrown the earlier system 
of labor and laid the foundations of a new social struc- 
ture that continued in the South for many years. Tobac- 
co was the supreme commodity and source of wealth. 
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However, the under current of Anglo-American conflict 
was beginning. The environment of a new country was 
fashioning individual self reliance and independence. 
Then, in 1765, the stirrings of the oncoming American 
Revolution were felt in Williamsburg. Later, in Sep- 
tember, 1781, the combined armies of the Americans and 
French gathered there before marching on to victory at 
Yorktown. Finally, Williamsburg declined after the 
removal of the capital to Richmond in 1780. 

The history of Yorktown parallels that of Williams- 
burg. With the exception of maritime activity, the life 
of the two towns was similar. An ancestor of George 
Washington was the first settler on the land from which 
Yorktown was laid out in 1691. The location of the 
town on the banks of the beautiful blue York River, 
making it an excellent shipping port, was responsible 
for its growth. It is interesting to picture it as it might 
have been during its eventful years in the eighteenth 
century, warehouses and quays lining the shore of the 
river. Sailing vessels hove to against wharves. Ship 
captains checked over bills of lading, or talked with the 
townspeople telling them the news from the mother 
country, England. Cargo 
and merchandise were being 
distributed to those who had 
ordered it. Holds were be- 
ing filled with hogsheads 
of tobacco that had been 
rolled from out the wharf 
houses. The streets led up- 
























ward to the main body of 
the town where stood the 
homes, outbuildings, chureh, 
courthouse, customhouse, 
stores, and taverns. Across 
garden fences the women 
gossiped. The men sat in the 
stores and taverns talking 
business and polities, puffing 
on clay pipes and putting 
away with evident uncon- 


cern potent drinks. Differences were settled in the 
courtroom, or, possibly, personal affronts on the dueling 
field. Young men and women whiled their leisure time 
away in courting, games, and social gatherings. On the 
Sabbath, the preacher from the pulpit exhorted the peo- 
ple to righteous living. 

Into this pleasant picture intruded the Revolutionary 
War with devastating effect. The theatre of this conflict 
in its last years was the South. General Cornwallis, who 
had been ravaging Georgia, South Carolina, and North 
Carolina with his British Army, moved northward in 
April, 1781, to gain control of Virginia because of its 
central position in the colonies. In May, he was joined 
at Petersburg by forces under Philips and Benedict Ar- 
nold who had been pillaging throughout Virginia. La- 
fayette, sent by Washington with a small force to pro- 
tect Virginia, was obliged to retreat before the superior 
force of the British Army. General Wayne and his com- 
mand of men reenforced Lafayette in June. Cornwal- 
lis, after an extended march and digressive movements 
in the state, went to Yorktown to fortify it and Glouces- 
ter across the river, thinking this location the best avail- 
able naval station. The end 
of August found the British 
leisurely fortifying York- 
town, Léfayette and Wayne 
standing by, guarding and 
waiting; Washington and the 
French general Rochambeau 
marching south from New 
York with their armies, and 
a French fleet under Comte 
De Grasse entering the Ches- 
apeake Bay. In September, 
the combined American and 
French armies with reen- 
forcements from the French 
fleet were mobilized in Wil- 
liamsburg. At the end of this 
month, they moved on to 
Yorktown and _ besieged 
(Continuing on page 233) 
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Photographs courtesy Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. 


The restoration of historic Williamsburg is nearly complete, as these buildings attest. Above—the Capitol, closely 

identified with the political life of the colonial city, has been rebuilt on its original foundations. To the left is the Wren 

Building at the College of William and Mary. The foundation of this, the oldest academic building in America, was 
laid in 1695. Right—the ancient box gardens with the reconstructed Governor's Palace in the background 
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and silver-white beneath 


IN his monograph on the magnolia family, Mr. J. G. 
Millais refers to a report that had reached him of the 
disappearance of Magnolia macrophylla from many of 
its former haunts. He expresses the fear that, unless 
protected, it may become extinct. 

The possible loss to American forests of a tree so 
beautiful and interesting suggested the wisdom of a 
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Upper—A flower twenty-one and a half inches across in a 
five-foot circle of leaves. Lower—The flowers are white, the 
stamens yellow, the three innner petals bear rose-purple 
blotches at their base, the leaves are bright green above 





BIGLEAF MAGNOLIA 


By CHARLES E. RAYNAL 


careful survey of its pres- 
ent condition and dis- 
tribution. Accordingly, 
letters and questionnaires 
were sent to botanists 
and foresters, and to the 
State and National de- 
partments throughout its 
range. Over a hundred 
responses to this inquiry 
were received. In addi- 
tion to this, the latest 
forest reports were ecol- 
lected, the history of the 
recorded locations was 
examined, and visits were 
made to several of its 
more important areas in 
North Carolina and 
Alabama. 

As a result of this in- 
vestigation, the bigleaf 
magnolia appears safe. 
It is reported as still 
found in all its old loca- 
tions and it has appar- 
ently diminished neither 
in areas nor in numbers 
sinee its first botanical discovery. Its habit of sending up 
sprouts from the root crown when the tree is injured 
as well as its abundant production of seedlings would 
seem to insure its persistence. Lumbering operations do 
not disturb it seriously, and the thinning of the forest 
even encourages the production of young trees. Dr. 
Roland M. Harper says that in Tuscaloosa County, Ala- 
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bama, it springs up in clearings 
almost like a weed. 
clusion on this point is that only 
complete destruction of the for- 


The con- 


est by fire or cultivation will 
eliminate it. As a survival tree 
of the very ancient and widely 
distributed family of magnolias, 
it is endowed with a marvelous 
power of self preservation. 

It seems evident that the char- 
acter of its chosen habitat is one 
of the important factors in its 
persistence. Over most of its 
range, it is found in narrow ra- 
vines, on steep bluffs or on high 
stream banks where cultivation 
would be impracticable and 
where forest fires would find 
little to feed upon. It is fre- 
quently referred to as a tree of 
the mountains, but as a matter of 
fact it grows quite as often in 
the foothills and even far down 
on the coastal shelf. Whether in 
the mountains or lower country 
its preference is for well drained 
slopes, rich humus-laden soil and 
abundant moisture. Over part 
of its range it is found on soil 
that has a limestone base, but it 
seems to be equally at home on 
neutral alluvial soil, or on a dis- 
integrating granite foundation in 
association with Kalmia and 
Azalea, showing at least a sub- 
acid soil condition. 

Its range, as given by Sargent, 
Sudworth, Small, and others, is 
from central and western North 
Carolina, Georgia, central and 
western Florida, to Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and southeastern Ken- 
tucky, but within this range it is 
usually rare and always local. It 
may be abundant within a con- 
fined area, sometimes in almost 
pure stands, or it may be found 
sparsely scattered among other 
hardwood trees in small commu- 
nities. But the distance between 
communities may be anything 
from twenty to hundreds of 
miles. Its locations are so isolated that, unless they were 
known, it would be quite possible to travel through the 
forests from North Carolina to Louisiana without find- 
ing a single specimen. 

In North Carolina it is found between Charlotte and 
Lincolnton, mainly in Gaston and Lincoln Counties, 
Michaux’s original location; in Iredell County along 
Fourth Creek only; in Alexander County in several 
places in the Brushy Mountains, and on the French 
Broad and Pigeon Rivers in the western part of the 
State. It seems to miss South Carolina altogether, un- 
less Bartram’s Magnolia auriculata was meant to desig- 
nate this plant. In Georgia it is scattered in the moun- 
tains and piedmont. In Florida it occurs in the Knox Hill 
and Holmes Valley sections in the north and is usually 
reported from the central and western parts of the State. 
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At the edge of the forest, these young magnolias reach 

toward the light. Their great leaves and flowers, with the 

silver-white bark of branches and trunks, distinguish them 
from afar in their woodland setting 


West of the Appalachian Mountains it is found more 
abundantly in southeastern Kentucky and eastern Ten- 
nessee, but still in confined areas. In Alabama, where 
according to Harper it is more abundant than in all the 
rest of its range, it occurs mainly in two larger areas in 
the north central and southwestern sections and in a 
smaller area in the east central part of the State. In 
Mississippi it is found mainly in the southeastern and 
northwestern counties. In Louisiana it is reported from 
Washington, East and West Felician and St. Tammany 
Parishes, and, west of the Mississippi River, in Grant 
and Winn Counties. The 1898 edition of Sudworth’s 
Check List gives it, as found in Arkansas in the central 
part of the State, in the same area where other eastern 
plants make their last western stand. 

The Arkansas and central and west Florida locations 
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are the only ones not confirmed by reports made in direct 
answer to the inquiry upon which this paper is based, 
but they seem sufficiently authenticated to accept as still 
existing. Dr. H. Garman gives it as occurring in south 
central Kentucky in an isolated area far to the west of 
its usually reported Kentucky location. The Brushy 
Mountain location in North Carolina, not before recorded, 
was discovered by Mr. Hobart Whitman and Charles 
and John Raynal. Prebably the most surprising new 
location is in Jackson County, southeastern Ohio, re- 
ported by Dr. John N. Schaffner, of the Ohic State 
University. 

There must be some slight local variations in the habit 
of this tree both in leaf and 
flower. Sargent in his “Man- 
ual” and Harper in his “Eco- 
nomic Botany of Alabama” 
say that the flower is vase- 
shaped with the petals reflexed 
above or about the middle. 
Other botanists describe the 
flower as salver-shaped. This 
variation seems to be rather 
clearly shown in the pictures. 
Harper’s illustrations show 
the vase shape, while the beau- 
tiful illustrations in Millais 
monograph show the wide 
open form. Certainly the 
flowers of the Iredell County 
trees are vase-shaped only in 
the opening stage and when 
fully expanded are decidedly 
salver-shaped. Either the 
leaves or the observers show 
a slight variation in the pro- 
portion of width end length. 

The Iredell County trees 
show leaves having a propor- 
tion of about twelve inches 
wide to thirty inches long. 
For the most part, however, 
the trees, although growing in 
isolated communities over a 
wide range, are remarkably 
uniform. The largest leaves 
reported are given by Sargent 
as three and a half feet long. 
The largest flowers recorded 
in any of the literature on the 
subject are given in the “Trees 
of the Southeastern States,” 
by W. C. Coker and H. R. 
Totten. These measured 
eighteen and a half inches 
across and were from the 
Iredell County location. Other flowers from this location 
have been found measuring fully twenty inches across. 

In all the many descriptions of the flower, only Coker 
and Totten, Wilson of the Arnold Arboretum, and Mil- 
lais give the fact that the small purple blotches at the 
base of the flowers occur exclusively on the three inner 
petals. Even allowing for local variations in the plants, 
and personal variations in botanists, it must be remem- 
bered that some of the standard works contain descrip- 
tions of this tree that are quite misleading. 

On the size of the trees the reports show that the 
present specimens run from two to sixteen inches in 
trunk diameter with only rare examples of greater size. 
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BENEATH APPLE BLOSSOMS 


God may be the 
God may be the 
God may be the 


But this I know, 


Just a moment's ecstasy 


God can be 


Shaking petals down on me. 


From ‘‘Song of New Hercules’’ 





Thomas Nuttall, ninety years ago, reported specimens 
of two feet, and Dr. Charles Mohr, a generation or two 
later, reported one thirty inches in diameter. In height 
the trees, when crowded in the forest, run up to a narrow 
head sixty or more feet high. In the open the trees 
form a well rounded head thirty to forty feet high. 
Mr. Millais records two specimens transplanted to Italy 
in 1847, which had in 1925 attained a trunk diameter of 
approximately three and a height of eighty feet. 

The botanical history of the bigleaf magnolia is inter- 
esting. The tree was the joint discovery of André and 
Francois Michaux, father and son, and was first seen in 
June, 1789, by them, eighteen miles from Charlotte, as 
recorded by the elder, or ten 
miles south of Lincolnton ac- 
cording to the son. In the 
“Journal of André Michaux,” 
parts of which were edited by 
Sargent and published in the 
“Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society,” the 
elder Michaux records at least 
three subsequent visits to this 
location at different seasons 
evidently to see it in leaf, 
flower, and seed. Both André 
and Francois Michaux record 
the discovery of this tree in 
south central North Carolina 
and yet the type location is 
given in André’s “Flora” as 
west of the Tennessee River. 
This curious fact seems to 
have confused even Sargent 
in his footnotes on André’s 
“Journal.” 

There is some evidence that 
William Bartram discovered 
the bigleaf magnolia twelve 
years before the Michauxs, 


earth that quakes but the record is confused. 
wind that shakes 
storm that breaks 


Bartram’s first reference to 
the tree he named Magnolia 
auriculata was in 1776 and its 
location was in the Keowee 
section of South Carolina. 
Several of the magnolias have 
leaves with earlike or auricu- 
late basal appendages, but the 
only other tree to which his 
description could apply is 
Magnolia Fraseri. On _ the 
other hand his description of 
leaves over two feet long and 
flowers perfectly white would 
seem to indicate the bigleaf 
magnolia. Then, too, Bartram explored southwestern 
Alabama where the bigleaf magnolia is abundant and 
where the Fraser magnolia is unknown and his reference 
to Magnolic auriculata there must be to the bigleaf mag- 
nolia, as Mohr suggests. There is the possibility that 
he discovered both trees and did not distinguish them. 
He certainly discovered Magnolia pyramidata in Geor- 
gia long before Pursh described it. 

With leaves clear green above and silvery white be- 
neath, two to three feet long and a foot to fifteen inches 
wide; flowers twelve to twenty inches across, pure white, 
with three small purple blotches at the base of the inner 
petals, and a golden (Continuing on page 240) 


--Leigh Hanes 
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REORGANIZATION BILL IS TURNED BACK 


Shorn of Objectionable Conservation Sections in the Senate, 
the Entire Bill Goes on the Rocks in the House 


LAUNCHED on the congressional sea fifteen months 
ago, the Administration’s bill to reorganize the Federal 
Government went on the rocks in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on April 8 after a stormy voyage through 
the Senate. The end came after days of debate and 
strategical maneuvering and during a bombardment of 
motions to amend when Representative Taber of New 
York moved to recommit the bill to the House Seleet 
Committee on Reorganization. The motion carried by 
a vote of 204 to 196. 

While technically the bill is not dead, the action is 
tantamount to shelving the subject of reorganization 
during the present session of Congress, unless the Sen- 
ate should take up for consideration two reorganization 
bills passed by the House last year—one giving the 
President substantially the same authority to regroup 
and reorganize federal agencies as was extended him for 
a limited period in 1933; the other voting him six ad- 
ministrative assistants. Opinion in Washington, how- 
ever, is that the Senate will not act on these measures. 

The bill which went down to defeat in the House was 
a greatly different bill from that which in full sail left 
the Senate Select Committee on Reorganization on June 
23, 1937, and was introduced in the Senate by the late 
Senator Robinson. Following hearings in July, this bill 
was anchored in a harbor of inaction through the re- 
mainder of that session, through the special session of 
Congress which convened on November 15 and during 
two months of the present session. It was brought up 
in the Senate late in February and immediately en- 
countered stormy weather which it succeeded in riding 
only by throwing overboard some of its provisions. 

Among the first to go were the two against which vir- 
tually all conservation groups in the country were ar- 
raigned; namely, the section designed to center federal 
conservation in the Interior Department by changing its 
name to “Department of Conservation” and the section 
giving the President power to designate and thereupon 
remove from civil service status “policy-determining” 
positions. Following up this victory, conservationists 
made efforts to have written in the bill an amendment 
specifically exempting the Forest Service, the Biological 
Survey and the Soil Conservation Service from transfer 
out of the Department of Agriculture. This amendment 
offered in several different forms and debated in both 
the Senate and the House was in every case voted down, 
assurance apparently having been widely given from the 
White House in order to block the action. During the 
debate in the Senate member after member stated he had 
been assured the President does not contemplate trans- 
ferring the Forest Service. 

Nevertheless, rumors persisted on Capitol Hill that 
even though the President does not have in mind trans- 
ferring the Forest Service in toto to the Interior De- 
partment, he does contemplate transferring grazing and 
recreation on the National Forests to the Grazing Ser- 
vice and the Park Service respectively of the Interior 
Department. Conservationists, therefore, renewed their 
efforts to hold intaet agricultural agencies by urging an 
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exempting amendment in the House but this too was 
voted down. 

Opposition to certain features of the bill relating to 
conservation formed but a small part of the general 
public protests which centered upon Congress after the 
bill came up in the Senate and continued through until 
its defeat in the House. With few exceptions every sec- 
tion of the measure was subjected to heavy attack from 
one source or another while the bill as a whole was 
pilloried with the charge that its enactment would be a 
surrender by Congress of its legislative functions. 
Floods of telegrams and letters poured in upon mem- 
bers of both Houses exceeding in volume the mail 
barrage laid down by the public during the Supreme 
Court fight. 

To stem this rising tide of public protest, leaders of 
the bill surrendered to one amendment after another and, 
according to Washington newspaper men, called into 
play all the political pressure the Administration could 
bring to bear. Said one newspaper writer: “It is no 
secret that the Administration brought all of its great 
resources to bear in behalf of the bill. Promises were 
quietly made that this or that bureau would not be 
touched. Senators up for reelection had held over them 
threats of White House opposition. The fact that sev- 
eral governors lobbied with their Senators for the bill 
leads to the belief that New Deal relief funds were 
being used to bring pressure.” 

In addition, Senator Minton of Indiana, Chairman of 
the quiescent Senate Committee on Lobbying, called his 
committee into action with the obvious hope of stag- 
ing an expose of lobbying. Charles G. Dunwoody, whom 
Secretary Ickes had charged with heading up a lobby 
opposing his Department of Conservation, was sub- 
poenaed, and the papers in his hotel room were seized. 
The next day the subpoena was cancelled, the committee 
apparently finding nothing unusual or improper in Mr. 
Dunwoody’s activities in Washington as a representative 
of the California Chamber of Commerce. The commit- 
tee thereupon turned its attention to the National Com- 
mittee to Uphold Constitutional Government and sub- 
jected its Secretary, Dr. Edward A. Rumley, to an in- 
quisition but failed to produce evidence of improper 
activities. The committee thereupon went into an eclipse. 

When the bill as passed by the Senate in amended 
form went to the House, its whole context was stricken 
out and the four bills reeommended by the House Select 
Committee on Reorganization were substituted. In this 
form the bill encountered another tempest and leaders 
were forced to make further concessions by accepting 
certain amendments at points where political pressure 
seemed the greatest. Among these was one to keep the 
President’s hands off the Veteran’s Bureau and another 
to hold intact the Bureau of Education in the Department 
of the Interior. Riddled by some thirty-four amend- 
ments, the bill was moving toward passage on April 8 
when shortly after six o’clock in the evening Represen- 
tative Taber made his motion to recommit and much to 
the surprise of all Washington the historic fight came 
to a sudden and unexpected end. 
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WHY WOOD IS BEAUTIFUL 


By GEORGE N. LAMB 








Fig. |—Mahogany split surface 

showing interwoven grain which 

when quarter sawed gives striped 

and mottled grain, shown in Fig. 
| 2 lower left 


Fig. 3—(upper right) and Fig. 4— 

(lower right) show figured walnut 

obtained by rotary and half round 
cutting respectively 


THERE is little doubt that primitive man made rude 
wood carvings long before the carving of the figurines 
in stone which archaeologists tell us were made 20,000 
years ago. 

One can well imagine two early Cro-Magnon artisans 
arguing that one wood required too much work, that 
another was too soft, and that another was just right. 
Still another artisan may well have boasted that his 
statuette was more powerful medicine because of a pe- 
culiar twist and shape of the grain of the wood. 

Ever since that far off day before the dawn of 
history, men have been selecting wood, not only for its 
strength and stability but for its beauty. It is the pur- 
pose here to reveal the secrets of beauty in wood and 
to explain sume of the many different patterns and 
figures that make unending the variety of its charm. 

The average person really has very little conception 
as to why wood is beautiful. Some think it is the way 
wood grows, others that it is the way it is cut and 
still others believe it is the way that it is finished. As 
a matter of fact, the figure in wood is due both to the 
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way it grows and the way it is cut. Finish may bring 
out and intensify the beauty of the figure, otherwise 
finishing principally seals the wood and changes the 
color. 

To understand what makes figure in wood, we must 
first understand how a tree grows. Growth occurs in 
what is called the cambium which is a thin layer of 
growth tissue between the bark and wood. Ii grows 
outwardly and inwardly, putting on a layer of wood 
and pushing out a layer of bark. The layer of wood 
is principally of long narrow wood fibres of micro- 
scopic size, pores and “flakes.” The pores vary in 
size. In some species they are too small to see and in 
others, such as oak or chestnut, they are plainly visible. 

In trees of the temperate zones, where distinct sea- 
sons occur, each year’s growth makes an annual ring. 
The size and arrangement of the pores help determine 
the distinctness of the annual ring. In oak, they are 
large and confined to the spring growth, so the ring 
stands out boldly. In holly, they are minute and scat- 
tered so the annual ring is inconspicuous. In addition 
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to wood fibres and pores, hardwovd trees also have thin 
wavy bands of specialized tissue that radiate out from 
the pith or center. These bands are called the pith 
rays or “flakes.” 

Tropical trees frequently do not show distinct growth 
rings as the growth is more or less continuous, but 
many of them such as Mahogany have an interlocking 
or interwoven grain that replaces the growth ring as a 
factor in pattern or figure of the wood. (See Figures 
1 and 2.) Before discussing what makes figure, meth- 
ods of cutting should be considered, as they determine 
how the four fundamentals in figure show on a flat 
surface. 

Two kinds of machines are used for veneers, the 
lathe and the slicer. The lathe may be used in two 
ways, full rotary and half round. In rotary cutting 
(Figure 3), the cylindrical log is turned against a 
knife and a continuous sheet is cut, much as a spool of 
wide ribbon is unrolled. In half round (Figure 4), 
usually a half log is bolted off center to the axis of 
the lathe, and is rotated past the knife which removes 
a sheet of wood each time it swings past the knife. 

In slicing (or sawing in lumber), the two methods 
are quarter cutting and flat cutting, sometimes called 
“plain eut.” In quarter cutting, a stripe figure re- 
sults, the stripe due to annual rings in temperate zone 
trees and to interwoven grain in tropical grown trees. 
In flat or plain cut surfaces, the center of sheet shows 
a “leaf” or V pattern, wide if the sheet is from the 
outside of the log, narrow, if from near the heart. 

With these preliminaries, it is possible to name and 
classify the figures in wood and also to list them, if not 
always to explain the “why.” Figure in wood is due 
to four factors or to a combination of these factors: 
1. Irregular grain. 2. Pigment. 3. Annual ring. 4. 
Pith ray. 

Irregular grain is by far the most important factor 
in the production of figure in wood. Some of the 
irregularities of grain are easily accounted for, some 
are not. They are as follows: 

Crotch—Where a tree forks into two limbs, the wood 
that has been crushed and twisted between the two 
limbs as they inereased in girth makes one of the 
most striking figures to be found in wood. (See Fig- 
ures 5 and 6.) There is no sharp line of demarcation 
between crotch and swirl figure. The swirl figure comes 
from the outside of the crotch block and the true erotch 
figure from the central part. 

Swirl figure, proper, comes from the outer sides of 
the block that produces the erotch figure. Therefore, 
it is a matter of opinion where the “swirl” figure ends 
and the crotch figure begins. Also, the sheets from 
the extreme outside of a crotch block may yield a 
very plain swirl while nearer the center the swirl may 
be highly figured as it approaches the crotch pattern. 

In addition to swirls from erotch blocks, a twisted, 
crooked or limby log may, when flat eut, produce a 
plain swirly figure or, if the log is also “figured,” it 
may produce a “figured swirl.” In the smaller panels 
it is often impossible to tell whether the swirly figure 
came from a crotch or from a “swirly” log. From the 
standpoint of general appearance, figured flat cut 
mahogany also belongs in this group. 

Stump (or butt): At the base of the trees of some 
Species, such as walnut, the wood becomes wrinkled due 
to lack of room for new growth and perhaps the sway- 
ing of the tree. (See Figure 7.) If a tree is “swell 
butted,” the chance that there is “stump figure” is 
more pronounced. 
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Fig. 5—Crotch figure of the Burning Bush type 
Fig. 6—Diagrammatic sketch showing the posi- 
tion in the tree from which Crotch and Swirl 
are cut. Note that the wood is used upside 
down to the way that it grows in the tree 
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Fig. 7 (left) — A walnut 

stumpwood panel, showing 

figure caused by irregular 

grain and color variation 

due to light sapwood and 

dark heartwood. This panel 
is a 4-piece match 





Fig. 9 (upper right)—And 
here's a “plum pudding” 
effect in Cuban mahogany, 
one of numerous figures 
caused by unnatural growth 
within the tree 


Fig. 10 (right)—The soft, 
pleasing “fiddleback" figure 
produced when the grain of 
the wood has a fine, regu- 
lar wave. This panel is 
mahogany 





Fig. I! (lower right)—If 
the waves in the grain are 
wide, a “roll or “curly” 
figure is revealed, as shown 
in this panel of cherry 


Fig. 8—(above) “Bird's-eye'"—fre- 
quently seen in maple, is caused 
by buds forming beneath the bark 
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Fig. 12 (above left) and Fig. 13 (above center) are panels 
of Brazilian Rosewood (flat cut) and of Zebrawood (quar- 
tered) respectively, and show figures due to differences 


in pigment or color zones. Fig. 14 (upper right) is flat 
cut mahogany, showing the shell or leaf figure caused 
by interwoven grain bands in the tree, while Fig. 15 





(lower left) also mahogany, shows the broken stripe figure 

obtained frequently when interwoven grain is cut on the 

quarter. If the stripe breaks out in one direction, a “rope” 

figure results (Fig. 16, lower center) and if the stripes are 

further broken by short waves or curls, a mottle figure is 
obtained (Fig. 17, lower right). 














And the lowly knots in 
wood add beauty. Fig. 21 
(lower left) is red cedar 


Fig. 22 (lower right) is 
Oriental veneer, the curly 
effect produced by a cut- 
ting knife with a wavy edge 











These three upper panels show figures due to pith rays, or flakes, 
present in varying degrees of prominence in all hardwoods. Fig. 
18 (left) is from a white oak stump that has weathered many 
years. Fig. 19 (center) is sound white oak showing a prominent 
flake figure. Fig. 20 (right) shows the flake figure in lacewood 














Under the skill of the woodcutter, nature's variations in wood yield 

figures to suit every taste. Here are shown the “leaf' figure in 

shell cut mahogany (Fig. 24, left); the mottled and broken stripe, 

also in mahogany (Fig. 24, center) and the "Oyster shell" in 
Kingwood (Fig. 23, right) 














Fig. 26 (lower left) is Koa wood 

quartered to bring out its irregular 

grain and pigment figure while 

beside it (Fig. 27) is a panel of 

Japanese ash, flat cut to empha- 
size its “peanut” figure 








Burls are huge “tumors” or “warts” that may appear 


anywhere on a tree. They are due to some pathological 
or mechanical disturbance of the growth area. 

Bird’s-eye: This figure, found frequently in maple, 
seldom in other woods, is due to buds forming beneath 
the bark after the bark is too heavy to allow them to 
break through. The result is scattered “humps” around 
the tree which may persist through many years of sub- 
sequent growth. (See Figure 8.) 

To be classified with unnatural growth figures such 
as “burl” and “bird’s-eye” is the “plum pudding” figure. 
This is found principally in Cuban mahogany. In this 
figure are numerous dark oblong spots that suggest the 
name. (See Figure 9.) Often the grain around the 
“plum” is quite wavy and occasionally it is burly. 

Curly or wavy grain also known as “cross figure” 
and “eross fire’ in a log cannot be explained. Some 
trees have it and some do not. It occurs in many 
species, but is comparatively rare. This curly or 
wavy grain is a puzzle to the forester and has been 
little studied. The fact that it is more often found 
in the outer section of the tree lends support to the 
theory that it is due to pressure caused by swaying. 
Its irregular and infrequent occurrence supports the 
theory that it may be an hereditary characteristic. I 
favor the second theory. The curls may run straight 
across the grain or occur at various angles. In any 
event, the curly or wavy grain figures may be classified 
into a number of distinet types. 

Fiddleback figure: Where the grain has a fine regular 
wave, it is called “fiddleback,” so called because this 


I Saw God Wash The World 


I saw God wash the world last night 
With his sweet showers on high; 
And then when morning came, 
I saw him hang it out to dry. 


He washed each tiny blade of grass 
And every trembling tree; 

He flung his showers against the hills 
And swept the billowy sea. 


The white rose is a cleaner white; 
The red rose is more red, 

Since God washed every fragrant face 
And put them all to bed. 


There’s not a bird, there’s not a bee 
That wings along the way, 

But is a cleaner bird and bee 
Than it was yesterday. 


I saw God wash the world last night; 
Ah! would he had washed me 

As clean of all my dust and dirt 
As that old white birch tree! 


Wii L. Smcer in 
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figure is often seen in the wood used for the back of 
violins. It may show up well either when quartered or 
flat cut. Quartered gives better matching. (See Figure 
10.) 

Roll figure: If the waves are rather wide, then it is 
ealled a “roll figure.” If the rolls are about the width 
of a finger, it is known as a “finger roll.” This figure 
except for size is produced in the same form as in 
“fiddleback.” The more general terms “curly figure” 
and “wavy figure” are also applied to this wider type 
of cross figure. (See Figure 11.) 

Both the “fiddleback” and the “roll” figures show 
variation in the length of the wave as well as the width. 
Some are long and regular and some are short and 
choppy. Sometimes all types are mixed together in a 
single surface. (See Figure 10.) 

Blister figure: A distinct variation of the curly figure 
is where the rolls are very wide, and short with narrow 
depressions between. This creates a “blister” figure 
which may range from “fine” to “large” in the size of 
the “blisters,” or they may be mixed large and small. 
A. bold blister figure is also known as “quilted.” Blister 
figure shows best in flat or rotary cutting. 

Pigment: Uneven distribution of color or pigment is 
the principal cause of figure in some woods and also 
frequently accentuates the figure that is due to other 
causes. The commonest color variation is the difference 
in the color of the heartwood and the sapwood. In such 
species as walnut, orientalwood, gum and yellow birch, 
the heartwood is much (Continuing on page 236) 
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A GREEN LIGHT 


President Roosevelt’s message to Congress on March 
14 is a distinct contribution to the working out of a 
question that for years has confused and divided the 
progress of forestry in this country. The question is— 
public regulation of private forestry property? 

Several months ago when Chief Forester Sileox in 
his annual report announced that public regulation 
“within the democratic pattern” is called for in the 
interest of human welfare, the opinion was expressed 
in this column that the subject is not susceptible to 
progressive consideration until reduced to specifie form 
and substance. Many men both in and out of forest 
industry today recognize the need for some public con- 
trols in the handling of private forests, but they view 
with apprehensive uncertainty and often mistrust any 
generalized demand for public regulation. They want 
the question approached in a spirit of judicial inquiry 
and in terms of specific proposals. 

The President’s message is a green light on this road 
of approach. He recommends that Congress appoint a 
joint committee of both Houses to study and appraise 
the present forest situation and the need for such pub- 
lie regulation as will protect private and public inter- 
ests in forest lands. It is to be hoped Congress will 
act favorably upon the President’s recommendation and 
appoint to the committee members who are genuinely 
interested in forest problems. The question of finding 
and applying regulatory controls that will promote 


both public and industrial interests inherent in a half 
billion acres of forest land is a tremendously intricate 
and ramifying problem. It calls for statesmanship of 
high order and the congressional committee to be se- 
lected, acting as a court of public judgment, has an 
opportunity to render notable public service by defin- 
ing the place and form of public forest regulation in 
the progress of the American people. 

If, however, the committee contents itself with a 
superficial study of forest problems and does not go 
to the bottom of their social and economic bearings; if 
it denies all interested parties full opportunity to pre- 
sent views and facts; or if foresters, lumbermen and 
other groups fail to cooperate wholeheartedly and ami- 
cably, the inquiry may do more harm than good. 

The President suggests that the committee’s study be 
made at once so that appropriate legislation may be 
taken up by the next Congress. If between now and 
then time does not permit a thorough inquiry, the wise 
course would be for the committee to extend its study 
and report to the following session of the Congress. 
Certainly haste, undigested facts or immature judg- 
ments should have no place in the committee’s work. 

But regardless of these considerations, the method 
proposed by the President is to be weleomed as the 
orderly and American way of dealing with a question 
as important and controversial as is that of forest regu- 
lation. 


WHO WILL GROW OUR TIMBER? 


This is a question raised editorially on this page 
something over two years ago in connection with the 
newly completed trade pact with Canada which, it 
seemed to us, ignored both the importance and well- 
being of American forests and the industries dependent 
upon them. 

Briefly, our contention then was that getting lumber 
from Canada or any other country would not solve our 
forest problem, because our immediate need is not to 
reduce the use of American forest products, but to in- 
crease it, so that individuals and groups of owners, 
including the public, may turn to timber growing as an 
enterprise that will give promise of reasonable returns 
and thereby redeem millions of acres of now tax de- 
linquent and non-productive land. 

The subject is again timely because our State Depart- 
ment is engaged in negotiating a trade pact with the 
United Kingdom and one of the questions involved is 
that of trying in some measure at least to overcome the 
unfavorable effect of British Imperial preferences. 

In the matter of forest exports, Canada is the most 
important country of the British Commonwealth. It is 
interesting, therefore, to note that more than two-thirds 
of the Canadian forest products exported during the 
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years 1935 and 1936 came into the United States. It is 
also significant that more than ninety per cent of these 
imports entered duty-free. The United States is the 
largest market for Canadian wood and paper and three 
times larger than the British Empire markets. 

It is evident that this situation places a strong bar- 
gaining tool in the hands of the State Department. 
It is evident also that American forestry is not being 
helped by the unlimited importation of pulpwood and 
pulp, which can be grown just as well or better in this 
country. Nor is it being helped by the near exclusion 
from the markets of the world of American lumber and 
timber products. 

We can understand the viewpoint of those who wish 
to close our own domestic markets against imports from 
countries which have raised barriers against us. We 
also recognize that there are plausible arguments to 
support the contentions of those who would throw open 
the markets of all the world on a free trade basis. But 
it is difficult to see any merit in continuing a system 
which discriminates against our forest products, while 
at the same time admitting duty-free similar goods 
which tend to throttle a none-too-healthy infant busi- 
ness, that of growing timber. 
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VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE -- WHERE 
CONSERVATION IS COMMONPLACE 


THE Mason and Dixon line wending its imaginary way 
to the nearby Atlantic has been crossed less than an 
hour, when spring motorists from the north are in the 
midst of the oldest rural aristocracy in these United 
States. Its domain comprises the two not-so-large 
Virginia counties of Accomack and Northampton and 
its symbol is the evergreen loblolly pine tree. 

The motorist rolling swiftly over the Delmarva Trail 
may be so many generations removed from the land 
that he is no longer “soil conscious.” His may be but 
a casual glance at first at the continuous groves of tall, 
swaying pines which seem to have been regimented by 
man, and the serried ranks of the smaller pine thickets. 
Perhaps his urban curiosity is piqued by the cones of 
earth, much resembling ant-hills of Rhodesia, clustering 
under the lee of the pine woods, and the orderly ar- 
rayed, countless brown mounds which dot the cleared, 
tilled land. 

If his is an inquiring mind he will discover that there 
is an affinity between the mounds, the cones and the tall 
pines and that what he is observing are forestry and 
farm routines which have been practiced by these Vir- 
ginians with profit for nearly 300 years. And, that is 
quite some time for Americans to retain any custom or 
trend of thought. 

Accomack and Northampton are a topographical unit 
divorced from the Old Dominion by Chesapeake Bay 
and proudly referred to by its residents as, “The East- 
ern Shore of Virginia.” What part is played by the 
pandanus in the domestic economy of the South Sea 
Islanders is more than matched by the all-purpose 
loblolly pine in the life of those Eastern Shoremen 
who farm for a living. 

Within this water-tight strip of heavy producing 
“truck farms,” the “dirt” farmer is rated a character 
risk upon the acres he owns of loblolly pines and his 
sare and use of them. Particularly their “resources,”— 
the needles or “shatters” which is the colloquialism. 

Regardless of its alert adaptation of the machine age 
to local needs, the section remains canny on some 
changes. Disregard of a subpoena may still make the 
violator liable to pay a fine in “Pounds” and “shil- 
lings.” A Debtor’s Prison decorates the county seat of 
the respective counties and an alleged, un-repealed ordi- 
nance prohibits, “feeding terrapin to slaves more often 
than thrice each weed for it hath a tendency to make 
them (the slaves) slothful. ...” 

Though absentee-landlordism in recent years has de- 
creased the Shore’s agricultural income as well as its 
population, and the section has broken out with a serv- 
ice station rash along its spinal column,—tall pines and 
dense thickets hold the land together and the farmers 
to the land. Sprinkled through its population of 58,- 
000 plus, there is a wholesome proportion of rugged 


The picturesque, all-purpose Loblolly Pine 
—evergreen symbol of an ancient rural 
aristocracy on the Eastern Shore of Virginia 


By ALBERT A. RICHARDS 


individualists who may serve to leaven the loaf while 
they carry on a forest and soil conservation program 
with mule and cart but without a brass band or gov- 
ernment subsidy. 
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“Ubiquitous” is not, but ought to be, the middle 
name of the loblolly pine. It will spring up in one 
season in a piece of untended land and in a few years 
the thicket will smother out nearly all other growth. 
Regular “fallings” of 
“shatters” are guar- 
anteed each year by 
Nature and when the 
spindling pines in a 
competitive race have 
shot up to a height 
of ten or twelve feet 
and the ground in 
the thicket is cov- 
ered with a_ soft, 
fragrant carpet of 


’ 


Above—A local darkey loading 
“shats."" Pine needles, or "shat- 
ters," make rich compost—gift 
of the pines to agriculture 
down in Virginia, where they 
cultivate the trees to save the 
land, and where this “horse 
and buggy" type of conserva- 
tion helped two little counties 
produce a two million dollar 
food crop in one year 


Right—Well raked “shatter woods" 
also serve greatly to reduce 
fire hazard. Pine shatters going 
to work,—starting the sweet 
potatoes in their beds 


Below—When they have given the 
humus to the soil and the ‘tater 
plants promise a rich harvest, 
the pines still serve 


woods mold and “shats,’ your 
dyed-in-the-soil Shore farmer 
gets busy. 

Alleys or lanes, horse - eart 
width, are carefully cut through 
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the thicket. Negro hands follow up with “shatter 
rakes” and heaps of “shats” and woods mold are soon 
counted by the hundreds. This is all timed to fit in 
with the season’s work for the bulk of the sweet potato 
crop has been marketed, fod- 
der has been topped and 
stripped and only a few acres 
of Irish potatoes grown for 
seed, are yet unharvested. 
Where the sun filters down 
into the mature timber, are the 
cleanest, brightest “shatters,” 
—to be raked only every sec- 
ond year in order that the 
growth of grass may be 
checked. These “shatters” are 
fit for the insulation of those 
ant-hill cones,—“kilns” in the 
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vernacular of the Shoremen. 

Under the protection afford- 

ed by a convenient strip of 

timber or the barn, these 

“kilns” arise. Horse-cart loads 

of “shatters” are dumped. 

“Slips,” the seed sweet pota- 

toes, have been carefully 

ploughed up and placed in 

piles and over these goes a 

blanket of “shatters” eight 

inches to a foot thick. Top 

soil from the field is spread 

and packed over the “shatters” to within a foot of the 
apex of the “kiln.” Here a “breather” speeds the 
curing process of the sweet potato but before low tem- 
peratures arrive on the nor’west winds across Chesa- 
peake Bay, the “kiln” is (Continuing on page 232) 
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HISTORIC LUMBER TOWNS 
4. Grays Harbor, Washington 


By STEWART H. HOLBROOK 


THE big-timbered country in southwestern Washington, 
known as Grays Harbor, had to wait a long time for 
what is commonly called development, but when it did 
get under way it did so with a vastness that has made 
it possibly the most colorful lumbering district on the 
West Coast. 

The sawmill cities of Hoquiam and Aberdeen, four 


Aberdeen, on Grays Harbor, about 1890 


An ox-team of Thomas White, in 1910. This was probably 
the latest use of oxen in the lumber woods in the State 
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miles apart, make up the manufacturing center of Grays 
Harbor. Cosmopolis, which used to have a big sawmill, 
has petered out, while Montesano, the county seat, makes 
much less lumber than it once did. 

Thus, “Grays Harbor” means chiefly the twin sawdust 
cities of Hoquiam and Aberdeen. The latter, with its 
22,000 population, is almost twice as large as Hoquiam, 
and both towns are in the clas- 
sic pattern that began with 
Bangor, in Maine, and rose to 
sawdust glory in Saginaw and 
Muskegon, in Michigan. The 
harbor’s name comes from Cap- 
tain Robert Gray, out of Bos- 
ton, who discovered the Colum- 
bia River. 

They had a settler on Grays 
Harbor as early as 1849. He 
was one William O’Leary, 
ship’s deserter, and he built a 
cabin on the shore. Nothing 
much happened then until Sam- 
uel Benn came in 1868 and took 
a homestead on the spot where 
Aberdeen now stands. Mr. 
Benn had to wait a score of 
years before industry and pop- 
ulation told him his early judg- 
ment had been good. 

Mr. Benn had picked a good 
townsite, but Hoquiam got un- 
der way first. “Hoquiam” is 
said to mean “hungry for 
wood” in the native Indian 
tongue, and it was here in 1882 
that Captain A. M. Simpson, 
the lumber and shipping mag- 
nate of his day, sent young 
George H. Emerson to build a 
sawmill. 

“T’ll send you a sawmill,” the 
captain told Emerson, “and I 
want you to set it up at some 
point on Grays Harbor where 
that big timber grows.” Emer- 
son selected a spot where the 
Hoquiam River enters the broad 
Chehalis, and when the sawmill 
—even to timvers arrived 
from Russian River, in Cali- 
fornia, he set it up and began 
making boards. 

In the meantime the Polson 
brothers, Alex and Robert, had 
arrived from eastern Canada 
and had gone to logging with 
bullteams. Alex Polson, still 
living in 1937 is reputedly the 
first man to fell a tree with a 
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Photograph by John D. Cress 








erosscut saw on the Pacific Coast. 

In the Eighties came excitement about a rail- 
road. Property prices sky-hooted. Everything 
was at once overbuilt. But when the railroad 
did arrive, after many disappointments, it ig- 
nored entirely the rising cities of Hoquiam and 
Aberdeen and built its line on the south side of 
the Chehalis River to what was to be the colos- 
sal terminal city of Ocosta. 

This Ocosta was to be the metropolis of the 
West Coast. The Northern Pacifie Railroad 
Company said so. It platted a town a bit 
smaller than New York City, but not much. 
Plank sidewalks were laid. Street signs ap- 
peared, many of them carrying truly magnifi- 
eent names. Amazing literature was printed 
and sent out by the ton, all of it picturing a 
huge city with smoke coming from a harbor 
lined with stacks, while docks were clogged 
with ships. 

Nearest the new railroad would come to Aber- 
deen would be Junction City, a mile to the 
south. It was a dirty trick. 

But, one is happy to report, Ocosta didn’t 
take. Hoquiam and Aberdeen were by now 
making quite a lot of lumber and shipping it 
out by water, a condition that has prevailed 
ever since. And people were flocking to those 
towns. You could tell whence they came by the 
names of the companies they founded—the Sagi- 
naw Timber Company, the Michigan Lumber 
Company, the Michigan Mill. Aberdeen folk 
raised a subscription and purchased a shipload 
of steel rail. This they laid to Junction City 
and had a connection with the outside world. 
Very soon, the Northern Pacific was happy to 
drop Ocosta and to forget it. Never a board 
was sawed there and today it is marked by two 
rambling old buildings, slowly crumbling away. 

The twin cities were doing pretty well before 
the railroad got there. Wonderful stands of fir 
and cedar grew right down to the banks of the 
rivers. Logging camps began getting thicker and 
larger. The Polsons knew about log-driving. 
They built splash-dams on the Grays Harbor 
streams and drove the big blue butts .down to 
the mills. They raised monstrous oxen—bulls, 
they called them on the West Coast—and built 
skidroads that really were engineering feats. 

Boss-lumbermen from the Saginaw River and 
elsewhere in Michigan came first to look the tim- 
ber over, then they sent back for their loggers 
and sawmill men. These came in droves, in the 
Nineties, and even today probably half of the 
older men in the eamps and mills of the Grays 





Harbor country had earlier experience in the Lake 
States. By 1909 more than half a billion feet of lumber 
was being made annually on the Harbor. 

This quick boom brought all sorts of people to Ho- 


quiam and Aberdeen, and the 
twin towns went into a wild 
and colorful era. Portland, Ta- 
coma and Seattle, all of them 
lumber cities, were staid com- 
pared to what went on in Ho- 
quiam and Aberdeen. 

Five thousand !umberjacks 
might and did blow into Aber- 
deen over a week-end and stay 
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This is the last of a series of four articles 

on lumber towns whose fame stands preemi- 

nent in the colorful history of American 

lumbering leading from Bangor, Maine, to 

Saginaw and Muskegon, Michigan, and final- 

ly Grays Harbor, Washington, at the heyday 
of their logging booms. 








































































































































































for a week or so. Their boots ribbed the floors of saloons 
and other dives, and it was common talk that you could 
hear their yells in Montesano, a full twelve miles away. 
The police bothered little, for the merchants and other 


business men and women want- 
ed customers. 

They got them, too. Half a 
hundred joints kept open all 
day and all night, or as long as 
anyone was left. Billy Gohl 
had arrived and set himself up 
as agent for the seaman’s union, 
but on the side he was king of 

(Continuing on page 238) 
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Photograph by John D. Cress 
On a woods operation in 1904—a Douglas Fir stump 42 feet 3 inches in 
circumference at the ground. An interesting feature—in addition to the 
typical crew—is the long-saw, made by brazing two 9-foot saws together 
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AROUND THE STATES 


OLYMPIC PARK BOUNDARIES CRITICIZED 
BY WASHINGTON’S GOVERNOR 


In a letter to President Roosevelt, dated 
March 31, 1938, Governor Clarence D. 
Martin of the State of Washington pro- 
tested the boundaries of the proposed 
Olympic National Park, declaring that 
they embrace so large an area as to “seri- 
ously interfere with sustained yield man- 
agement of approximately 200,000 acres 
of school and granted lands immediately 
adjoining, with the tax structure of the 
state and with the economic use of min- 
eral, fish, and water power resources.” 

The Governor asks the President for a 
reconsideration of the park boundaries as 
now drawn and proposed. “The people of 
this state and I 
share your keen ap- 
preciation of the 
great forest wiider- 
ness on the Olympie 
Peninsula,’ wrote 
Governor Martin, 
“and your desire to 
preserve an ade- 
quate part of this 
unsurpassed wo n- 
derland in its prim- 
itive state. How- 
ever, I believe that 
the boundaries pro- 
posed in House 
Resolution 10,024 
by Congressman 
Wallgren, embrac- 
ing nearly one mil- 
lion acres and nine- 
teen billion feet of 
standing timber, are 
too large and such 
extensive reserva- 
tion would unnec- 
essarily curtail the 
state’s economic ad- 
vancement. The de- 
sired scenic and 
recreational advan- 
tages can be pre- 
served within a 
smaller area.” 

Governor Mar- 
tin’s recommendations call for a park of 
approximately 450,000 acres, and are 
based, he states, upon eareful investiga- 
tion and study by the State Department 
of Conservation and Development and 
the State Planning Council. As a result 
of the Governor’s protest, he was granted 
a personal hearing before the House 
Committee on Public Lands on April 19. 

The Governor’s letter dealt with H. R. 
10,024, as introduced on March 25, 1938, 
by Representative Monrad C. Wallgren 
of that State, which sets up boundaries 
for an Olympic National Park of 928,665 
acres. 

The proposed National Park comprises 
all of the 298,730 acres in the Mt. Olym- 


pus National Monument, together with 
about 575,000 acres from the surround- 
ing Olympic National Forest, 53,265 acres 
of privately owned land, with smaller 
areas of state and county lands. The Na- 
tional Forest lands proposed for inclusion 
contain an estimated timber stand of 14,- 
652,867,000 board feet, while the private, 
state, and county lands have stands of 
about 1,328,437,000 board feet of timber. 
The timber within the present monument 
boundaries would bring the total to some 
nineteen billion board feet to be reserved 
within the entire park. 

As against this the Olympic National 
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The proposed Olympic National Park, including the Mount Olympus National 
Monument, with the surrounding Olympic National 


Forest will be pared down to some 668,121 
acres with an estimated timber stand of 
19,176,027,000 board feet. 

The new bill, which has been the subject 
of study by the President and represen- 
tatives of the Departments of the Interior 
and Agriculture, provides that the feder- 
ally owned lands within the described 
boundaries will be administered, protected, 
and developed by the National Park Ser- 
vice. Those lands now in private owner- 
ship within the main boundaries, in the 
proposed seashore extension, and within 
the two connecting corridors down the 
Hoh, Bogachiel, and Solduck Rivers may 
be donated for park purposes to the De- 
partment of the Interior. The bill con- 
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tains no specific provision for the pur- 
chase of these lands. 

While no provision is included for the 
maintenance of primitive conditions with. 
in the proposed park, manganese interests 
score a point in Section 2 which provides 
that the mining laws with regard to loca- 
tion, entry, patent, and operation shall ap. 
ply to over 200 square miles situated north 
of the present monument boundaries for 
a period of five years. The only exception 
to the regular operation of the mining 
laws is that the owner of a claim mas 
commence actual mining operations with- 
in two years of the location of his claim, 

There is also a 
provision that the 
proportion of in- 
come from Nation- 
al Forest receipts to 
Jefferson and Clal- 
lam Counties shall 
remain the same as 
before the creation 
of the National 
Park. 

Proposals to ere- 
ate an enlarged n- 
tional park in the 
Olympic _ peninsula 
are of long stané- 
ing. As late a 
April 27, 1936, the 
Board of Directors 
of The American 
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Forest cross-hatched. 


Forestry — Associa- 
tion urged the See- 
retaries of the In- 
terior and Agricul- 
ture to jointly ap- 
point a committee 
of disinterested et- 
perts, outside the 
government servite, 
to thoroughly study 
the problems and 
policies involved 
and to make ret 
ommendations that 
may enable the two 
Secretaries to unite in a common recoll- 
mendation to Congress. At the same 
time, the Board reaffirmed an earliet 
resolution favoring permanent preserv 
tion of a substantial body of the fines! 
primitive forest within the region of the 
present Mount Olympus National Mon 
ment without reference to the jurisdit 
tion of the area. 

Governor Martin, in coneluding his le- 
ter, concurred with the President’s Mareh 
14 statement that ways must be found © 
make forest lands contribute fully to the 
social and economic structures of the 
country. “This,” he said, “eannot be %& 
complished by withdrawing from utiliza- 
tion such vast resources.” 
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INDIANS and FIRE were ALLIES 


IN SETTLER DAYS 


EAVING burning brands and shooting flaming 
arrows into stockades and covered wagons 
was a favorite INDIAN war trick. These would 
cause a blaze which would divert the settlers’ 
attention long enough to permit the savages to 
dash in to kill and pillage. 































FAST WORK WITH 


INDIANS 


(Below) A brigade of fire 
fighters with INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS in action against a 
large grass fire. 500 ft. of 
grass fire can be extinguished 
with one tank full of clear 
water. Pump throws powerful 
stream right at the base of 
the grass where the fire is 





doing its deadly work. 








But Today The 


INDIAN 


FIRE PUMP 
Fights and Conquers Fires of Every Description! 


HE mightiest weapon to fight fire single handed is the world INDIANS are built to stand hard use. Metal tanks with brass bottoms 


famous INDIAN FIRE PUMP. With the 5 gal. tank filled with 
clear water your strength is as the strength of ten—who must 
depend on brooms, buckets or other make-shifts. No wonder forest 
rangers, CCC camps, fire departments, lunmbermen, Boy Scout camps 
and rural residents claim INDIANS are the greatest fire fighters made. 


will not corrode, cannot rust, mildew or puncture. Last indefinitely 
without repair. During a big fire a man may carry a pump several 
hours. INDIANS carry high on the shoulders like army packs. No 
chafing or rubbing the hips. Ventilated tank allows continuous cir- 
culation of air between water tank and carrier’s back, preventing 





Every requirement listed by the National Fire Protection Association 
for a hand pump is met by the INDIAN. 


STRONG CONSTRUCTION, CARRIES WITH EASE, VENTILATED TANK 


colds and sickness. Tanks may be kept constantly filled and carried 
on cars or trucks. Large opening for quick refilling. Brass strainer 
prevents entrance of leaves or refuse. For fighting forest, grass, tert 
or building fires the INDIAN is 
unequalled. Write today for full 
details, prices. 





INDIANS REDUCE FIRE LOSS 75% 
D. B. SMITH & CO., Utica, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Our Booster apparatus is designed and fully equipped with many INDIAN 
FIRE PUMPS to meet our grass fire problem. We are just finishing up 


our winter grass fire season with no less number of grass fires, but for the 
first time NO FIRE LOSS FROM THEM. We now extinguish fires with 5 
men that took 20 or more men with the old method of brooms and shovels, 


thus reducing the cost at least seventy-five per cent. We surely have found 
the INDIANS very valuable to us. 
L. W. COOK, Fire Warden, Delray Beach, Florida. 

















COMBINATION BRASS 
MOIILE FOR S0-FOOT 
OR & LONG 
COARSE SPRAY. 
MOTILES CHAINED TO 





EASY TO FILL 
Large opening permits tank to be 
quickly filled. Only clear water used. 
Can be refilled constantly on the fire 


** AIR-CONDITIONED” 
TANK 


Dampness and cold of water tank 
does not touch carrier's back due 

















line. T. FORM.-FITTING. VENTILATED TANK GIVES A CONSTANT CIRCULATION to special ventil 
" | a ation features. 
anks need not be propped up. OF AIR BETWEEN TANK AND CARRIER'S BACK. IT PROTECTS THE BACK P nine 
They stand alone h ‘ FROM THE COLD WATER AND MOISTURE IN THE TANK AND KEEPS THE Outfit may be carried for hours 
on roug or uneven BACK _WARM AND ORY. THE FORM-FITTING SHAPE OF THIS TANK FITS 7 h b k i d d 
Sround without ili THE BACK PERFECTLY. SNUG AND FIRM AND FEELS GOOD. yet the ac. remains ry an 
spilling contents. comfortable at all times. 


MADE BY D. B. SMITH & CO., 405 MAIN ST., UTICA, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Agents: 
—— EQUIPMENT & RUBBER CO. WESTERN LOGGERS’ MACHINERY CO. PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY CO. 
hird St., San Francisco, Calif. 302 SW. 4th St., Portland, Oregon 1217 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Canadian Agents: H. K. MARTIN CO., Board of Trade Bldg., Montreal, Canada 
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STEWART H. HOLBROOK’S 


** Historic 
Lumber Towns” is continued and 


expanded in his new book 


HOLY OLD 
MACKINAW 


a 


Memorable series on 


“A big chunk of lusty Americana, a 





history which cried out to be writ- 


ten.”-—Detroit Free Press. 


“A natural history of the lumberjack; 


it fairly smells of pine woods and saw- 


dust and packs a wealth of authentic 


Americana.” —Chicago News. 


All Bookstores $2.50 


+ 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 





























We make the 
WELCOME RING— 
TRUE! 


How desirable, when a guest visits 
you, that everything be right! We 
feel the same way when you come 
to see us. Our hospitality includes 
the comforts of living, plus the fun 
of a beachfront location. Re- 
stricted clientele. Fishing parties. 
Sea bass and croakers are running. 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 





ATLANTIC CITY 





UNIQUE WOOD COLLECTION AT YALE 

The Yale School of Forestry has in- 
stalled a unique exhibit of more than one 
hundred Philippine, Bahaman and Ameri- 
can woods, finished in the form and size 
of books. The woods were assembled and 
prepared by the late Benjamin W. Ar- 
nold, of Albany, New York, and have been 
presented to Yale University by Mrs. Ar- 
nold, as a memorial to her husband. They 
have been designated as the Benjamin 
Walworth Arnold Memorial Collection. 

The wood collections of the Yale School 
of Forestry, of which the Arnold gift is 
now a part, are the most nearly complete 
of any in existence. Under the direction 
of Professor Samuel J. Record, more than 
35,000 samples of wood have been assem- 
bled and made available for scientifie re- 
search. 


GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL DIES 

George Bird Grinnell, editor, author, 
explorer, naturalist, and former president 
of the National Parks Association, died 
in New York on 
April 11. He was 
eighty-eight years 
old. One of the foun- 
ders of the National 
Association of Au- 
dubon Societies and 
the Boone and Crock- 
ett Club, Dr. Grinnell 
had long been iden- 
tified as one of the 
foremost conservation 
leaders of the nation. 

Author of numerous books about the 
American Indians and regarded as one of 
the greatest authorities on the Plains In- 
dians, he made many trips into the West 
when it was being pioneered, one with 
General Custer in 1874. He was one of 
the first to enter the wild area now in- 
cluded in Glacier National Park, and Grin- 
nell Mountain, Grinnell Lake and Grinnell 
Glacier were named for him. 





George Bird Grinnell 





ROOSEVELT ALLOTS ADDITIONAL FUNDS 
FOR DUTCH ELM DISEASE 

The President’s approval of the new 
relief bill, on March 25, automatically 
allocated an additional $200,000 of emer- 
gency funds to the work of Dutch elm 
disease eradication. 

This sum, plus a recent allotment in 
the form of an executive order for $946,- 
646 of emergency money, together with 
the unexpended balance of regular ap- 
propriations to the Department of Agri- 
culture for the current year, and the sum 
of $1,724,040 allotted as of July 1, 1937, 
makes a total of $3,331,546 for carrying 
on the fight for the present fiscal year. 
All of this, at present rates of expendi- 
ture, will be exhausted by July. 

While the Budget for the coming year 
includes only $378,489, as compared with 
a current appropriation of $460,860, offi- 
cials agree that an amount at least equal 
to the current sums should be made an- 
nually available for the next five years, 
before assurance can be given that the 
Dutch elm disease will be wiped cut from 
the country. 











The 
New York State College 


of Forestry 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Undergraduate courses of four 
years are offered in forestry 
jJeading to the degree of Bache- 
lor of Science. There is also 
opportunity for graduate work 
in several branches of forestry 
leading to advanced degrees. 
The College has ample labo- 
ratories and classrooms in Wil- 
liam L. Bray Hall and the 


Louis Marshall Memorial 
Building. It has forest prop- 
erties approximating 20,000 


acres that serve for demonstra- 
tion, research and instruction 
in forestry. 

Special laboratories for in- 
struction in wood technology, 
in pulp and paper-making, in 
kiln-drying and timber-treating 
and a portable sawmill are 
other features of this institu- 
tion. 


Catalog Mailed on Request 


Samuet N. Spxrinc, Dean | 

















KNOWING 
YOUR TREES 


GS. H. COLLINGWOOD, Forester 


Published and proudly recommended 
by The American Forestry Association 


@ A book on trees which contains 
actual photographs of each tree, and 
of the leaf, bark, flower and fruit. 
This book brings into one volume the 
pictorial tree descriptions that have 
been a feature of AMERICAN FORESTS 
magazine for the past five years. It 
contains 500-word descriptions of 
fifty of our best-known American 
trees—the natural range, commercial 
uses and identifying characteristics 
peculiar to each tree. Simply writ- 
ten and handsomely illustrated, it is 
the ideal book for the young or the 
old tree lover. You will find it 4 
useful companion at home or afield. 


$1.00 Per Copy 


SPECIAL QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 
Order from 


The American Forestry 
Association 
919 17th St, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Straightening the channel of a river in 
New Jersey stopped its yearly floods. 
Location of new channel is seen at right. 
Note temporary dam at left to provide 
volume of water for scouring blasted 
channel. 


Explosion of dynamite charge by propa- 
gation excavates new channel. 


Immediately after explosion, water is en- 
tering new channel, whose banks will be 
smoothed and “stream-lined” by the 
speedier flow of water. 


NEW 
CHANNEL 


re 


ROOKED STREAMS are a men- 

ace to life and crops in the areas 
bordering on their banks. The twist- 
ing and turning of the channel retards 
the flow and reduces the capacity of 
the stream to handle large volumes of 
water. Floods result. Crops are ruined. 
Lives are lost. Banks are undermined, 
causing cave-ins that steal valuable 
acreage. 


In many instances straightening out 
a stream has doubled its capacity for 
disposing of run-off water. 

DYNAMITE may be used most ef- 
ficiently and economically in taking 
the kinks out of a crooked stream. 
The dynamite is loaded along the 
length of ‘‘cut-off’’ channel.When fired, 
the dirt and other debris is heaved 
high in the air and is scattered over 
the adjoining territory—leaving prac- 
tically no spoil-banks. In addition to 
the material actually thrown out, much 
dirt is loosened and is later scoured 
out by the water which rushes swiftly 
through the straightened channel. 

Du Pont Dynamite has straightened 
many thousands of miles of crooked 
streams. Du Pont engineers have 
worked for years to develop the best 
blasting methods for the cleaning out 
and straightening of streams. All their 
data is in a 48-page book, “Ditching 
with Dynamite.” It is for your use. 
Write for it. 


Dynamite can help you do other 
jobs, too. It can help you build high- 
ways, dams; fight soil erosion; work 
quarries. Du Pont has an explosive 
for every purpose. 


REG. U. Ss. PAT. OFF. 


E.I.du Pontde Nemours & Co. Ine. 
Explosives Department 


Wilmington, Del. 
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Iw Tennessee you'll find exactly the 
vacation you’ve always wanted... 
Dozens of rivers and lakes provide 
swimming and fishing to your heart’s 
content . . You'll thrill to ever 
changing views which include the 
highest mountains east of the Black 
Hills . . . There are horseback trails 
and tennis courts and smooth golf 
courses on every hand .. . You find 
romance in historic shrines and 
glimpses of the Old South ... You 
stay in luxury or simple comfort as 
you prefer . . . Drive over broad 
highways that were once historic 
Indian trails, through a_ scenic 
variety unequalled in America. 

Plan now to come to Tennessee. 
Write for FREE illustrated literature. 


Room 553 
DEPT. OF CONSERVATION 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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CCC NEEDS CLEARER POLICY ON 
CONSERVATION 


Asserting that the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps is engaging in so diversified 
a field of work that its permanent and 
needful place in natural resource con- 
servation proper is being dimmed, Ovid 
Butler, Secretary of The American For- 
estry Association, in a recent letter to 
Robert Fechner, Director of the Corps, 
makes a plea for reappraisal of work 
objectives and for an operating policy 
that clearly defines Corps activities. 

Mr. Butler’s letter was in reply to 
one from Mr. Fechner commenting on 
arn editorial published in the February 
number of AmeERICAN Forests which 
took the view that the prospective cur- 
tailment of CCC camps offers opportunity 
to place its activities on a clear and most 
objective conservation basis. Mr. Fechner 
agreed with the editorial in part, but 
took exception to certain references to 
work in which the Corps has been en- 
gaging. 

Assuring Mr. Fechner that the edi- 
torial was prompted wholly by a con- 
structive desire to see the Corps occupy 
a well defined and integrated place in the 
field of governmental conservation, Mr. 
Butler expanded on the point expressed 
editorially by stating: 

“The organization came into being as 
a CONSERVATION CORPS. I think 
all accepted that to mean the conserva- 
tion of natural resources. Unfortunately, 
the word ‘conservation’ of late has come 
to be used so loosely by many people 
that justification, I fear, has been found 
to spread the activities of the Corps 
over so diversified a field of work as to 
dim in the public mind its permanent 
and needful place in the field of con- 
servation proper. 

“A good many examples might be 
cited of the CCC engaging in types of 
work that do not fall in the field of con- 
servation of natural resources. I have 
in mind numerous camps located in or 
near large cities and engaging in work 
which may be of local value—although 
sometimes this is disputed—but which 
certainly is far afield from the original 
or fundamental purpose of the Corps. 

“These activities, I think you will 
agree, have served to give the Corps a 
hazy horizon of activities. Furthermore, 
I suspect such camps have been the 
main sources of complaints against CCC 
boys causing trouble, taking jobs away 
from local people and doing work of 
purely relief character. 

“The main criticism I have heard of 
the Corps since its establishment is in 
respect to some of the work it has en- 
gaged in. I have heard no criticism of 
the Corps and its basic purpose as an 
organization. This to me is quite sig- 
nificant. It points to the fact that cer- 
tain types of activities in which the 
Corps engages may he its own worst 
handicaps. 


“Perhaps it exists but I have never 
seen a publicized statement of policy 
clearly defining the field of activities for 
the CCC or a basis for the selection of 
projects. It would seem to me that a 
very definite policy in this respeet js 
essential if the Corps is to be kept out 
of the switchyards and on the main line 
of natural resource conservation. 


“You are familiar, I think, with the 
policy which directs the labor organiza. 
tion in Germany which corresponds to 
our CCC. Its work must be of a kind 
that cannot well be handled by unen- 
ployed from their places of residence. 
Moreover, the work must be of a char. 
acter that would not normally be carried 
out by established agencies within a rea- 
sonable time. Without some such def- 
nite policy in respect to projects in the 
field of conservation proper in this cou- 
try, the future of the CCC as a CON. 
SERVATION CORPS seems to me 
clouded with uncertainty. 


“Your very excellent statement a short 
time ago to the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress is very much to the 
point. You said— 

““Flood Control, we all know, is a 
long-range problem of public necessity. 
Congress in the Flood Control <Aet of 
1936 has provided for measures of soil 
erosion prevention and reforestation to 
supplement and complete the work of 
the Army Engineers. These “upstream 
engineering” measures, as they may be 
called, afford types of work, and under 
conditions, for which the CCC by its 
experience is admirably fitted. The Corps 
stands ready not only to help save lives 
in time of flood disasters but to use 
its man-power to help eurb their oceur- 
rences,’ 

“T agree with you that this is a con 
servation field of first importance—a 
field where there is important work to 
be done and which probably will not be 
done unless it is given special priority 
for CCC projects. 

“The Army Engineers stand out in 
the publie mind as the agency best quall- 
fied to deal with downstream flood con- 
trol and as such command almost un 
versal public support and _ confidence. 
If the CCC could stand out in the same 
way as the agency to deal with up 
stream control, I think it would soon 
come to have the same universal suppott. 

“There are, of course, other important! 
lines of work in the field of natural 
resource conservation proper, and I met- 
tion upstream flood control because 
its outstanding national importance and 
because it illustrates so well the poi 
of my editorial; namely, that the CCC 
should stand for a very clearly defined 
type of work. Once it achieves such 
standing in the public mind, the sooner, 
I believe, it will remove chief causes for 
criticism and win a permanent place ™ 
governmental and human service.” 
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OF MEN WHO 
WORK WITH 


In forestry work, on railroad jobs, in building operations, on land- 
scaping projects, on farms. ..everywhere . . . INGERSOLL SHOVELS 
get the hearty “O. K.” of men who work with shovels. Of course!... 
for these men know that Ingersoll Shovels with their smooth, sturdy 
handles and strong blades of TEM-CROSS Steel . . . are easier to 
handle, lighten their work, and stand punishment other shovels 
simply can’t take. 


"TEM, CROSS = 


INGERSOLL PROCESS STEEL 








TEM-CROSS Steel, with its specially processed, interlocking, mesh- 
grain structure, makes Ingersoll Shovels practically dull-proof, curl- 
proof, split-proof. That’s why they give so many years of EXTRA 
service. 

Available in all types and grades. Round or square points, black or 


polished finishes. Alloy, A and B grades are heat-treated. Priced 
to meet competition. 


Inquiries are invited. Address Dept. A.F. 


INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC DIVISION 
BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 


New Castle, Indiana 


INGERSOLL SZ 


an BORG- WARNE R bi 
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TAKES a little of everything to make a 
ii perfect vacation. Your pack trip in the Flat- 
head-Sun River wilderness or on the Olympic 
Peninsula, takes on added zest in contrast to 
the trip out and back on the famous OLYMPIAN. 
There's no “roughing it’ on this great train. 
Nothing could be smoother than its silent, 
electrified passage through spectacular Mon- 
tana Canyon. Nothing could be more luxurious 
than its superb, air conditioned equipment, its 
complete facilities for delightful travel, includ- 
ing open observation cars over the mountains. 
Appetizing meals in new commodious dining 
cars for as little as 50¢. 


Write for free literature 


L. M. JONES, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 721, Union Station, Chicago, II. 
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MORRELL ON CCC ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Fred Morrell, assistant chief of the 
United States Forest Service, has been 
designated by Secretary Henry A. Wal- 
lace as the Department of Agriculture 
representative on the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps Advisory Council. Mr. Mor- 
rell takes the place of F. A. Silcox, chief 
of the Forest Service. 

The CCC Advisory Council is made up 
of Mr. Fechner as chairman, and a repre- 
sentative of each of four Federal Depart- 
ments—War, Agriculture, Interior, and 
Labor. The Council cooperates in earry- 
ing out the CCC program under the co- 
ordinating guidance of Director Fechner. 
Other members of the Council are: Brig. 
Gen. George P. Tyner, for the War De- 
partment; Conrad L. Wirth, for the De- 
partment of the Interior; and W. Frank 
Persons, for the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Morrell will be responsible to the 
Secretary of Agriculture for the initiation 
of such action in the Department of Agri- 
culture as is necessary to carry out the 
policies and plans of the CCC Advisory 
Council, and for the proper execution of 
CCC work by the Department. 


SECRETARY ICKES ASSURES WATERS OF 
YELLOWSTONE PARK ARE BEING GUARDED 

Assurance that the Department of the 
Interior will continue as it has for the 
past eighteen years to oppose all efforts 
to dam Yellowstone Lake and divert the 
water for irrigation purposes into either 
Idaho or Montana, was given in a letter 
addressed to The American Forestry As- 
sociation on March 22, 1938, and signed 
by Michael W. Straus, Director of In- 
formation. Mr. Straus’ letter was in reply 
to one addressed to Secretary Ickes, ask- 
ing for a statement of Departmental pol- 
icy bearing upon the Yellowstone Valley 
drainage project as it might involve the 
waters of Yellowstone National Park. Va- 
rious conservation groups have become 
alarmed lest the project may lead to the 
use and diversion of Yellowstone Lake 
for irrigation. 

“During every year since 1920,” wrote 
Mr. Straus, “there has been a new pro- 
posal or a pending proposal to utilize 
the waters of Yellowstone National Park 
for irrigation purposes. The Department 
of the Interior has consistently opposed 
every such project and has been sustained 
by the Congress. 

“In 1937, Secretary Ickes recommended 
that H. J. Res. 150, to permit a compact 
or agreement between Idaho and Wyo- 
ming respecting the disposition and ap- 
portionment of the waters of the Snake 
River, be enacted, provided the bill be so 
amended ‘that nothing in this Act shall 
apply to any waters within the Yellow- 
stone National Park or the Grand Teton 
National Park or shall establish any right 
or interest in or to any lands within the 
boundaries thereof or any subsequent ad- 
dition thereto’. The Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation recommended the 
amendment in its report upon the bill. 

“On March 7, 1938, Secretary Ickes re- 
ported upon a similar bill, H. J. Res. 575, 
again recommending its enactment, pro- 
vided the same amendment incorporated 
in H. J. Res. 150 be ineorporated in H. J. 
Res. 575.” 
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Measure the Amount of Timber on 
Your Southern Pine Woodland or 
Forest with a Specially Designed 


LOG-SCALE STICK 


and 
TREE-SCALE STICK 


—You can tell how much lumber in 
board feet your logs will saw out by 
careful saw-milling (the International 
Log Rule), also what they scale by the 
Doyle Rule. 

—You can tell how many 16-foot log 
cuts there are in standing trees. 
—You can estimate the contents in 
board feet (by the Doyle Rule or the 
more accurate International Rule), of 
standing trees of the Shortleaf, Long. 
leaf, Slash or Loblolly Pines. 


$1.00 a set, postpaid, including canvas 
container and book of instructions. 


— 





Association Playing Cards 


These cards are of the finest linen fin- 
ish. One deck is in Chinese Red with 
black and gold bands. The other is in 
gray with black and gold bands. Asa 
service to members, these cards are sold 
below cost. Each deck carries the seal 
of the Association. 


$1.00 per set of two decks. 





WEAR YOUR 
EMBLEM 


The Association emblem is octagon 
shaped 14 karat gold with beveled edges. 
The A.F.A. is inlaid in dark green 
enamel. Furnished with screw post for 
attaching to coat lapel, or pin with 
safety lock attachment. When ordering, 
state type desired. Price $2.00. 





Binders for AMERICAN Forests Maga- 
zine. Made of brown fabrikoid with 
bronze colored decoration. These bind- 
ers, made especially for filing your cop- 
ies of the Magazine, hold twelve issues 
and are fully guaranteed. Cost is $2.50 
for each binder, postpaid to any U.S.A. 
address. 


et 





Send All Orders to 


THE 
AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


919 - 17th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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ASK THE FORESTER 


Forestry Questions Submitted to The American 
Forestry Association, 919 - 17th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C., Will Be Answered in This 
Column... - A Self-Addressed Stamped En- 
velope Should Accompany Your Letter. 
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Question : What are the tallest species 
of trees in the world?—D. G. M., Idaho. 

Answer: A coast redwood, Sequoia 
sempervirens, standing in North Dyer- 
ville Flat in the Humboldt State Red- 
wood Park, in California, which is 364 
feet high and twelve feet, seven inches 
in diameter at breast height, is generally 
considered the tallest of all known living 
trees. 

Harry D. Tiemann in an article pub- 
lished in the Journal of Forestry for 
November, 1935, reports a Douglas fir 
which grew in Seymour Valley, Vancou- 
ver, B. C., which was 417 feet high with 
a butt diameter of twenty-five feet, 
when it was felled in 1895. The same 
article states that Australian eucalypts, 
(E. regnans) have been reported with 
heights of 347 feet and even 480 feet. 

Question: What trees do you suggest 
I plant for windbreak on the western 
side of my small orchard?—D. W. M., 
Ohio. 

Answer: Norway spruce, white pine, 
red pine, Scotch pine, Austrian pine, Ar- 
bor Vitae, and hemlock are all recom- 
mended. The suggested spacing for most 
of these is in two rows, each to be eight 
to ten feet apart. The small tree stock 
should be planted at intervals of four to 
six feet and so staggered that those of 
the second row will cover the openings 
left by those in the first row. 

Any of these trees will grow in Ohio, 
and none will carry diseases detrimental 
to orchard trees. The only tree to guard 
against is red cedar, which is the alter- 
nate host of the cedar apple rust. 





Question: Is there any way to con- 
trol nectria eanker on black walnut with- 
out destroying the entire tree?—W. F. 
B., Arkansas. 

Answer: Nectria canker on black wal- 
nut, according to the Office of Forest 
Pathology of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, may be controlled 
by pruning the infected limbs and cut- 
ting out cankers on the trunk providing 
the wounds left do not reduce too great- 
ly the strength of the tree. This treat- 
ment will control infections already pres- 
ent but will not lessen the chances of 
new infections. Care should be taken 
that all the diseased tissue is removed, 
Particularly near the margin of the 
canker where the organism is most active. 
n some cases decay may extend back 
of the canker into the tree. If the decay 
is not too extensive it should be removed 
and the cavity filled. Canker tissue re- 
moved from the tree should be burned. 

Wounds made on the tree should be 
sterilized and painted to prevent new at- 
tacks by fungi and parasitic organisms. 











“LOVELIEST SPOT IN PENNSYLVANIA” 





games. 


2,200 feet above sea level. 
including golf on two superb courses, tennis on 
hotel courts, boating, bathing, riding, miles of 
marked trails through beautiful forests. Indoor 


The Forest Inn 


All outdoor sports 


Dancing. 


Under same management 


The Lakeside 
The Raymond 


Write for Literature and Rates 


HENRY E. KIRK, JR., Managing Director 














LAWN GRASS SEED MIXTURES 


PREPARED ESPECIALLY TO MEET THE EXACTING REQUIREMENTS OF 


THE NURSERYMAN AND 


(Prices net, subject te change, f.o.b. N. Y.) 
5 Ib., 10 Ib. or 100 Ib. 
20 Ib. bags bags 


H. B. Finest Select 33c.1b. $32.00 
An approved formula of Red Top, 
Blue Grass, Fescue and Bent Grass 


without Rye Grass or White Clover. 


H. B. High Grade __ 

A fine mixture of Fescues, Red 
Top, Blue Grass and Rye Grass 
without White Clover. 


H. B. Landscape Special. 23c.lb. $22.00 
A special mixture for landscape 

work where large areas are to be 

planted. The mixture consists of 

fine Grasses with sufficient domestic 

Rye and Timothy to insure quick 

— and prevent unsightly ero- 

sion. 


26c.1b. $25.00 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 

5 lb., 10 tb. or 100 Ib. 

20 Ib. bags bags 

H. B. Standard 20c. lb. 
Recommended for general work 
where a good tough permanent 
lawn is required. This mixture 
contains White Clover. 
H. B. Choice Shady 
Contains a high percentage of Poa 
trivialis and Fescues blended with 
smaller quantities of Red Top and 
Blue Grass and fast growing do- 
mestic Rye Grass which insures a 
protective cover while the choicer 
sorts germinate. 
H. B. Regular Shady 
We highly recommend this mix- 
ture. The formula contains all the 
ingredients of our ‘‘Choice Shady,”’ 
but is so blended as to insure a 
somewhat quicker initial growth. 


33c.1lb. $32.00 


26c.1b. $25.00 


“ane HERBST BROTHERS Shrpsrectatisrs 
92 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. N. Y. 














UNIFORMS 


REGULAR PERSONNEL U. S. FOREST SERVICE 
U. S. BUREAU OF BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
INDIAN FIELD SERVICE 
PLANT QUARANTINE SERVICE 


STATE FORESTRY DEPARTMENTS 
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Expertly Tailored-to-Measure of Highest Grade All-Wool 
Materials — Guaranteed to Fit 


ee. aK 


Write for New Low Prices, stating Service to which you belong. 


No obligation! 


THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 


Uniforms for Over 50 Years 


Cincinnati 








Ohio 
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FOREST 


TREES 


Of the Pacific Coast 





by W. A. ELIOT 


Author of “Birds of the 
Pacific Coast’ 


An account of the outstanding char- 
acters, distribution and habitat of the 
trees native to Alaska, British Colum- 
bia, Washington and Oregon, most 
of which are also found in Idaho and 
northern California eastward to the 
western slopes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

9 Park naturalists, forest rangers, 
nature teachers, lumbermen, and 
forestry students will find this field 
book invaluable. Brief, simple and 
complete, it provides ready identi- 
fication of trees at sight, even where 
species so resemble each other as to 
confuse the average observer — yet 
people without botanical training 
will find it entirely clear and un- 
derstandable. 

The author, who is the well- 
known naturalist and President of 
the Oregon Audubon Society, de- 
voted five years of intensive re- 
search to his task, and then another 
year to the organization of his 
material. 

Every effort in the preparation of 
Forest Trees of the Pacific Coast 
has been directed toward making it 
the most complete, accurate and 
scientifically sound volume available 
in the field. 565 pages. Appendix. 
Index. Illustrated with 268 photo- 
graphs. At all bookstores or the 
publishers. $5.00 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 45th Street, 
New York 









































NEW BOOKS 
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Forest TREES OF THE Paciric Coast, by 
Willard Ayres Eliot. Published by G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 West 45th St., 


New York. 565 pages. Illustrated. 
Price $5.00. 
Among the increasing assembly of 


books about trees, the newly published 
“Forest Trees of the Pacific Coast,” with 
its admirable photographs of typical tree 
forms, leaves, blossoms and fruit, will 
soon, no doubt, be worn and dog-eared 
with frequent use. The particular field 
covered in this book is Alaska, British 
Columbia, Washington and Oregon, but 
many of the tree species are found east- 
ward to the Rockies and beyond. 

Of the 163 tree species described in 
more or less detail, ninety-three are illus- 
trated with one or more photographic re- 
productions and line drawings. While 
the many excellent photographs are 
chosen from a wide source, special credit 
for many of the pictures should be given 
George C. Stephenson whose excellent 
portrayal of tree forms is supplemented 
by a large number of plates showing 
leaves, flowers and fruits over which are 


superimposed a fine grill with each 
square representing an inch. 
The author has avoided detailed and 


technical descriptions of the particulars 
of each tree, but the photographs and 
leaf key supplemented by brief deserip- 
tions provide sufficient of the character- 
istics so that all the trees can be easily 
identified. 

This book will meet many of the needs 
of nature students, as well as foresters 
and lumbermen. Perhaps too heavy to 
earry into the field as a handbook, the 
beauty of its typography, its authorita- 
tive descriptions and the many excellent 
illustrations will cause all readers to 
prize it as a source of reference—G. 
Hm. ©. 


Hoty Outp Mackinaw, by Stewart H. 
Holbrook. Published by The Mac- 
millan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 278 pages. Price 
$2.50. 

Here is as significant a history as has 
ever been written on the bold and color- 
ful conquest of America—the history of 
trees, of logs, of sawdust, of lumberjacks, 
of the rough and lusty days when log- 
ging camps blazed the way through a 
continent of forests. But it is more than 
history. The author, who has worked in 
logging camps both on the Atlantic and 
on the Pacific Coast, has recaptured the 
drama of a vanished American scene so 
vividly that each page of his book fairly 
breathes with life. As history, the vol- 
ume is priceless; as a story it is superb. 

Mr. Holbrook, who is well known to 
the readers of AMERICAN Forests, tells 
of the flowering of Bangor, the first of 
the great lumber towns, of the time 
when a single block of two million acres 





Published and Recommended 
by The American Forestry 


Gill 


BOOKS | 


Association 


Send all orders to 
919 17th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C, 





KNOWING YOUR TREES _ 


A book on trees which contains actual 
photographs of each tree, and of the leaf, 
bark, flower and fruit. 
word descriptions of fifty of our best. 
known American trees—the natural range, 
commercial uses and identifying character. 
istics peculiar to each tree. Simply written 
and handsomely illustrated, it is the ideal 
book for the young or the old tree lover. 


By G. H. Collingwood 


It contains 500- 


Price $1.00 
Special Quantity Discounts 





AMERICAN CONSERVATION 





By OVID BUTLER 











2 


are use, and the spread 


=< 


down to the present time. 144 pages. 


This volume presents 
a clear picture of 
America’s organic 
natural resources, the 
part they have played 
in the development 
of the nation, the 
manner and conse- 
quences of their 


of the conservation 
movement from its 
beginning in the 
United States 


Price $2.50. 








RANGERS OF THE 
SHIELD, Forest Ranger 
Stories, Edited by Ovid Butler. 
Thrilling adventure stories of 
forest fires, exciting man hunts, 
timber disputes, encounters with 
wild animals and other experi- 
ences. 270 pages. Price $1.00. 





FOREST FIRE AND 
OTHER VERSE, Collected 
and Edited by John D. Guthrie. 
For those who love the out-of- 
doors, this collection of verse 
and songs brings the feeling of 
melody and rhythm, pathos and 
humor of life in the open. More 
than 300 well known ballads and 
many new poems. 321 pages 
Price $1.50. 











TREES OF WASHING- 
TON, THE MAN — THE 
CITY, by Erle Kauffman. An 
intimate glimpse into the First 
President’s life with trees—tec- 
ords that he wrote in his diary 
concerning his love for them. 
Tells also of the famous trees 
associated with him. Price $1. 











YOUTH REBUILDS, Sto- 
ries from the C.C.C., Edited 
by Ovid Butler. A book of vivid 
personal experiences by mem- 
bers of the Civilian Conservation 








Corps. 189 pages. Price $1.00. 
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of virgin Maine timber was sold to one 
man for twelve and a half cents an acre, 
and of the first migration to Michigan, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. From there 
he takes the reader to the forests of the 
Pacifie Northwest and the era of bull- 
whacking and skidroads, finally to the 
coming of machine logging and the dis- 
integration of the old logging strain. 

The American lumberjack who cut his 
way from Maine to Oregon has no coun- 
terpart in history. Steel calks in his 
boots. an ax in his fist, his rough and 
lusty story in the woods and in the towns 
that grew up around him is distinctly his 
own. Stewart Holbrook, in its telling, 
has lost none of the riotous abandon and 
colorful character of this era; in fact, 
he has put life again into a great and 
red-eyed heyday which has no parallel 
in empire building the world over. There 
is something magnificent about this book. 
—E. K 
Ovrpoors WitH “Dap” Lamon, by L. 

D. Lammon. Published by the author at 

Coleraine, Minnesota. 380 pages. II- 

lustrated. Price $2.50. 

According to the author, this fascinat- 
ing collection of thoughts and experiences 
was “compiled and published as a distrac- 
tion to relieve the tedium of the Great 
American Depression.” Much of it ex- 
cerpts from the Itasca Iron News, of 
which the author is editor and publisher, 
the tales told “are a replica of those pio- 
neer conditions, picturing, in a way, the 
reaction of pioneer laboring men in an as 
yet unconquered wilderness.” 

Truly, here is something as refreshing 
as the unconquered wilderness, for “Dad” 
Lammon loves the wildwood and he writes 
of it as though his mission were to per- 
petuate its glory. And as a conservation- 
ist he has achieved something wholly dif- 
ferent, something astonishingly happy and 
mspiring. To those who need such a 
stimulus—and that ineludes just about all 
of us—the book is priceless.—E. K. 


Wp AntmaL Wortp, by Raymond L. 
Ditmars and William Bridges. D. 
Appleton-Century Company, New York. 
302 pages. Illustrated. Price $3.00. 
A thrilling picture of a modern zoo— 

Where one is taken literally behind the 

seenes and is given a true picture of how 

itworks. For infinite patience and pains- 
taking effort and planning lies behind the 
finished picture of these magnificent crea- 
tures of the wild as it is presented to the 
public. And beyond this, the tremendous 
task of collecting wild beasts, of housing 
them properly after they have become ac- 
customed to their new and strange con- 
ditions, and later caring for them in sick- 
hess and in health—all is told in this 
fascinating tale. The two authors—writ- 

‘rs eminent in zoological fields—show the 

animals from a human standpoint, clearly 

drawing their definite characteristics, ex- 

Plaining their oddities—even their reac- 

yan to unusual weather conditions, their 

alle one gp in storms. It is a 
: ok and one that will invest 

— z00 with a new significance for the 

over and student of animals.—L. M. C. 
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Here’s a variety of unusual trail-trips . . . packed with adventure 
and scenic beauty . . . that take you into primitive regions along 
rippling mountain streams. Bright sunlit days and cool star-studded 
nights. Not a care in the world. Plan zow to go this summer. 


SAWTOOTH EXPEDITION KINGS RIVER WILDERNESS 
(EARLY AUGUST) (MIDDLE OF AUGUST) 
Through the wilderness of the rugged California with its scenic contrasts. 
Sawtooth Range and the majestic The captivating beauty of the Kings 
Sawtooth National Forest in Idaho. River country andInyoNationalForest. 


WIND RIVER EXPEDITION MAROON BELLS EXPEDITION 
(MIDDLE OF JULY) (EARLY AUGUST) 

Into the Bridger Primitive Area and Mile-high Colorado with its invig- 

the enchanting Wyoming National orating climate. The Snowmass 

Forest blanketed with wild flowers. Wilderness— big game refuge—and 


Holy Cross National Forest. 
OLYMPIC WILDERNESS 
(EARLY AUGUST) 
That glorious green paradise, the 
Pacific Northwest. The Olympic 
Wilderness and Olympic National 
Forest in 


GO VIA UNION PACIFIC FOR 
COMFORT AND ECONOMY 


For information apply to 
W. S. BASINGER, P. T. M. 
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UNION PAC 


Room 644, Union Pacific Railroad 


Washington. Omaha, Neb. 


















L nion Pacific serves all 
the West. .. Fast air- < 
conditioned trains will ~ 
take you to Colorado, 
Yellowstone, Utah Na- 
tional Parks, California 
— Boulder Dam, Pacific 
Northwest— Alaska, 
Western Dude Ranch 
Country and America’s 
famous summer sports 
center... Sun Valley, 
Idaho. 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
American Forests Is Sent Monthly to All Members 


TS for the class of membership checked below. 

[C Subscribing, per year....... $4 C) Sustaining, per year........ $ 25 

( Contributing, per year...... 10 CO Life, no further dues....... 100 
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Fill in, tear out and return this application to 5-38 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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GLACIER-PARK 





‘ : & 
at top—Many-Glacier Hotel 


for the 
Complete Vacation 


@ Plan to visit Glacier 
National Park in Northwest Montana 
this summer. Enjoy the carefree hos- 
pitality of hotei, chalet or camp. Ride, 
hike, fish, camera-hunt in this ““Sub- 
lime Wilderness” of 60 glaciers, 250 
lakes, 1000 miles of trails, count- 
less streams and waterfalls. Visit 
the Prince of Wales Hotel in nearby 
Waterton Lakes Park and see the 
Canadian Rockies. 


@ Great Northern Railway’s luxurious 
air-conditioned EMPIRE BUILDER takes 
you direct to Glacier Park and 
Montana dude ranch country. Also 
to the evergreen Pacific Northwest— 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, 
Victoria and Vancouver, Mt. Baker 
National Forest and Mt. Rainier 
National Park. Direct connections to 
California, Alaska and the Orient. 
For information about low-cost all-expense 


tours, ask your nearest railway ticket agent or 
travel bureau. Or write to Mr. Dickinson. 


coreeem MAII, COUPON TODAY--- - 
A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager 

Great Northern Building, Room 771, St. Paul, Minn. 

I am interested in a trip to._...........-.--___- 
Please send me information. 
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FORESTRY IN CONGRESS 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 
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On April 4, the House celebrated the 
fifth anniversary of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps by passage of Represen- 
tative Woodrum’s H. J. Res. 627 to make 
$51,500,000 of additional funds available 
for the maintenance of the Corps. If 
approved by the Senate, this will increase 
the $226,331,000 included in the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation bill to 
$277,831,000 and render unnecessary the 
closing of any of the 300 camps on May 
31. With the number of camps main- 
tained at 1500 instead of 1200, employ- 
ment for approximately 60,000 enrollees 
and 7000 employees who would otherwise 
have been released, will be assured. 


With the prospect that approximately 
$278,000,000 will be available for the 
CCC during the coming fiscal year, Con- 
gressmen pointed out that $322,000,000 
will be expended during the present fiscal 
year, as against $388,000,000 during the 
fiseal year 1937 and $488,000,000 during 
1936. Evidence of the widespread ap- 
proval of the CCC is the vote of 327 for 
the Woodrum resolution and only six in 
opposition. 

The Interior Appropriation bill, H. R. 
9621, which passed the Senate on April 
7, now awaits final report of the con- 
ferees and final action by the two houses. 
Before the bill passed the Senate, $1,- 
250,000 was added to permit the Ree- 
lamation Service to start work on the 
Colorado-Big Thompson tunnel and pow- 
er project to transmit water from the 
Colorado River under the Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park for irrigation pur- 
poses in the vicinity of Fort Collins, 
Longmont, and Greeley. The ultimate 
cost of this project, according to Com- 
missioner Page, will approximate $30,- 
000,000, but does not include five addi- 
tional power projects which are planned 
for future construction as power require- 
ments warrant. This is in accordance 
with the President’s approval of the 
project on December 21, 1937, and the 
amount is supplementary to $900,000 in- 
cluded in the current year’s appropria- 
tion for the Department of the Interior. 

Efforts extending back from the past 
four years or more to unscramble the 
Alaska reindeer owned by Eskimos and 
by white citizens of the territory are 
promised some degree of success by the 
inelusion of $500,000 in the bill. Under 
the terms of the amendment, represen- 
tatives of the Departments of the In- 
terior and of Agriculture, together with 
a third person to be selected by the two 
Seeretaries will go to Alaska with au- 
thority to contract for the purchase of 
the reindeer, to the end that all reindeer 
in Alaska shall be owned by the Govern- 


ment for the use of the Eskimos and 
Indians. 

As passed, the Interior bill carries jp. 
ereases of $60,000 for the purchase of 
lands within Mt. Rainier National Park, 
$6,500 for forest protection and fire pre. 
vention on National Parks and $50,000 
for continuing the recreational study of 
parks and parkways. 

In addition to these, a new item of 
$10,000 was included in the Land Office 
items to survey and classify the O and 
C lands, and $200,000 to the Reclamation 
Bureau for investigation of irrigation 
possibilities in the so-called Dust Bowl 
of the Great Plains region. These studies 
would be conducted in cooperation with 
the Corps of Engineers, the Farm §e- 
curity Administration, and other federal 
agencies. 

An innovation in the proverbially in- 
dependent policy of New York State is 
promised in the bills introduced coneur- 
rently by Senator Wagner and Represen- 
tative Merritt of that state, (S. 3774 and 
H. R. 10026) to authorize the Federal 
Government to spend up to $3,000,000 
for the purchase of certain lands in Her- 
kimer and Hamilton Counties. These 
lands, which are within the Adirondack 
Forest Preserves, are understood to in- 
clude some 90,000 acres now owned by 
the Adirondack Hunting Club. 


Under the terms of the proposed legis- 
lation, the State of New York may se 
eure title at a later date by reimbursing 
the Federal Government for its expendi- 
tures. Meanwhile, the New York State 
Conservation Department would admins- 
ter the lands under a cooperative agret- 
ment with the Secretary of Agriculture 
under a plan whereby the timber will 
not be sold, removed, or destroyed, and 
the acquired lands shall be forever kept 
as wild forest lands. 

A revised plan dividing the country 
into seven Conservation Planning Re- 
gions and creating a National Resourees 
Board was submitted to Congress 0 
March 25, 1938, as H. R. 10027. Under 
the new bill a National Resources Board 
would be created consisting of eleven 
members. 


Cooperative forestry work suffered 
heavily in the Agricultural Appropm@ 
tion bill, H. R. 10238 as reported to the 
House on April 12, 1938. The total 
amount recommended for the Forest 
Service for the fiscal year beginning 
Juiy 1, 1938, is $18,214,112—$678,070 
below the current appropriation of $18, 
892,182. The $1,200,000 recommended 
by the Bureau of the Budget for devel- 


(Continuing on page 235) 
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CONSERVATION CALENDAR 


Important Bills in Congress With Action 
March 9-April 12, 1938 














BILLS ENACTED 

H. J. Res. 591—Cannon, Missouri—Mak- 
ing appropriations available for the 
control of outbreaks of insect pests. 
Passed House February 16, 1938. 
Passed Senate February 23, 1938. Pub- 
lie Resolution No. 81. 

H. J. Res. 504—Lurcke, Michigan—To 
authorize compacts or agreements be- 
tween the States bordering on the Great 
Lakes with respect to fishing in the wa- 
ters of the Great Lakes, ete. Passed 
House February 21, 1938. Passed Sen- 
ate March 25, 1938. Signed by the 
President on April 5, 1938. 


APPROPRIATIONS 

H. R. 9621—Taytor, Colorado—Making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1939. Passed House February 25, 
1938. Passed Senate. Amended April 
7, 1938. In conference April 8, 1938. 

H. R. 10238—Cannon, Missouri—Making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture and for the Farm Credit 
Administration for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1939, and for other pur- 
poses. Introduced and reported (Report 
No. 2130) by the Committee on Appro- 
priations April 12, 1938. Now under 
consideration in the House. 

H. J. Res. 627—Wooprum—Providing an 
additional appropriation for the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1939. Reported 
with amendment (Report No. 2078) by 
the Committee on Appropriations April 
4, 1938. Passed House April 4, 1938. 

GOVERNMENTAL FUNCTIONS 

8. 3531—Byrnes—To provide for reor- 
ganizing agencies of the government, 
extending the classified civil service, es- 
tablishing a General Auditing Office and 
a Department of Welfare, and for other 
purposes. Passed Senate March 28, 
1938. Reported with amendments (Re- 
port No. 2033) by the House Select 
Committee on Government Organiza- 


tion. Recommitted by House April 8, 
1938, ‘ 


H. R. 8202—Warren—To provide for 
the reorganization of agencies of the 
government, to establish the Depart- 
ment of Welfare, and for other pur- 
poses. Passed House August 13, 1937. 
Reported without recommendation by 
Senate Committee on Government Or- 
ganization March 25, 1938. 

H. R. 10027—Mansrreip (H. R. 7365— 
Mansrizp, S. 2555--Norris)—To pro- 
vide for the regional conservation and 
development of the national resources, 
= for other purposes. Introduced 
March 25, 1938. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 
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H. R. 7688—ENGLEBRIGHT—To authorize 
the addition of certain lands to the Mo- 
doe, Shasta, and Lassen National For- 
ests, California. Passed House March 
21, 1938. Referred to Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys 
March 22, 1938. 

H. R. 7689—EnG.Lesright—To authorize 
the addition of certain lands to the 
Shasta and Klamath National Forests, 
California. Passed House March 21, 
1938. Referred to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Public Lands and Surveys, March 
22, 1938. 

H. R. 7690—ENGLEBRIGHT—To authorize 
the addition of certain lands to the Plu- 
mas, Tahoe, and Lassen National For- 
ests, California. Passed House Mareh 
21, 1938. Referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys, 
March 22, 1938. 

H. R. 8203—Leavy (S. 3705—Scuwet- 
LENBACH )—For the inclusion of certain 
lands in the Kaniksu National Forest 
in Washington. Passed House March 
21, 1938. Referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys, 
Mareh 22, 1938. 

H. R. 10070—Ramspeck—To authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to cooper- 
ate with the states or political subdivi- 
sions thereof in the development, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of recreational 
areas within national forests and on 
lands owned by the states or the po- 
litical subdivisions. Introduced March 
29,1938. Referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H. R. 10125—Izac—tTo add to the Cleve- 
land National Forest, California, certain 
lands of the United States which can be 
most effectively and economically pro- 
tected and administered as part of said 
National Forest. Introduced April 1, 
1938. Referred to the Committee on 
Publie Lands. 

NATIONAL PARKS 

S. Res. 250—O’Manoney—Proposed in- 
vestigation preparatory to enlargement 
of Grand Teton National Park in Wyo- 
ming. Submitted March 11, 1938. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Publie Lands 
and Surveys. 

H. R. 10024—WatLiGreN—To establish 
the Olympic National Park in the State 
of Washington. Introduced March 25, 
1938. Referred to the Committee on 
the Publie Lands. 


STATE FORESTS 

S. 3774—Waaener (H. R. 10026—Merr- 
RITT)—To authorize the acquisition of 
State Forests for New York with the 
assistance of the Federal Government. 
Introduced April 1, 1938. Referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 















Solid comfort 


for the 


Thnthty! 






FAST ECONOMICAL COACH AND 
TOURIST-SLEEPER TRAIN TO 





@ This popular transcontinental 
train is made to order for you who 
budget travel dollars carefully .. . 


For the Santa Fe’s Scout, daily 
between Chicago, Kansas City and 
Los Angeles, provides the utmost in 
travel comfort for the fewest pos- 
sible dollars. | 

Swift, smooth-riding, air-condi- 
tioned, it carries the latest type of 
stainless steel coaches, with deep- 
cushioned reclining chairs, roomy 
lounges, broad windows, and indi- 
vidual overhead lights; spotless, spa- 
cious tourist-sleepers; a club car 
for tourist-sleeper patrons; a cheery 
diner serving delicious 90c-a-day 
meals to all; and provides free and 
friendly porter and courier-nurse 
service @ Truly, thrifty-comfort is 
the word for the Scout! 


EL CAPITAN 


@ Here is America’s only all-chair-car 
transcontinental streamliner, dedicated 
entirely to pon 5 ay @ This gay 
new stainless steel beauty whisks one to 
and from California with the speed of the 
fastest de luxe streamliners—in just 393/, 
hours between Chicago and Los Angeles ! 
@ The cost on this unique train? Just add 
a very small extra-fare (a maximum of $5) 
to the lowest coach fare! For example, 
the Chicago-Los Angeles fare is $44.50; 
round trip, only $75! @ Go West this 
summer on the twice-weekly El Capitan, 
or the daily Scout, and see how far 
Santa Fe has really gone in liftin 

economy travel to a new plane of pleasure! 





Mail coupon for picture folders. 


T. B. Gallaher, P.T.M., Santa Fe System Lines 
1173 Railway Exchange, Chicago, IIl. 

Send Scout and El Capitan folders, and fares 
ee to 

Name....... 


Address 
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—will delight you with their memories 
until your next vacation—and longer. 


YOSEMITE 
YELLOWSTONE 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
CARLSBAD CAVERNS 


The big four of western National Parks 
in one circle trip via the de luxe Golden 
State Limited or the Economy -Luxury 
Californian Chicago to California—Rocky 
Mountain Limited to Colorado—all air- 
conditioned. Low Summer fares. 


TI ee 


TRAIL RIDERS—ATTENTION! 


Excellent service to the Gila Wilderness 
Expedition in New Mexico, and the Kings 
River Expedition in California, via the 
Golden State Limited or the Californian 
from Chicago. The Rocky Mountain 
Limited, also daily from Chicago, pro- 
vides fine service to Colorado, locale of 
the Maroon Bells-Snowmass trip this 
summer. Go Rock Island for comfort 
and economy. 


Ask About Economy All- Expense 
Tours to Old Mexico, California 
and North Pacific Coast. Also 
to Colorado and Yellowstone. 


W. J. LEAHY, Passenger Traffic Manager 


Rock Island Lines 
718 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me complete information 


| 
| 
| 
hc aa te Sa ncn acacia ine edna 
PISS RTS terre ee: 0 All-Expense Tours | 
| 

RE 
ecnetenmgammenaiaa | 
| NE aes ah Satan cep me dec Ngati gs hima soca 
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VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE 


(Continued from page 217) 


“dirted,” or, as one should say, “kivered 
up neck ’n ers.” 

Despite the latest word in sweet po- 
tato storage houses, the majority of 
Shore farmers who “tend the land for 
a living’, also cling to their “kilns” as 
the safest and most accessible harbor for 
seed Irish potatoes. The sweet potato 
surplus they hold for the Christmas 
market, but their prized haymon ’taters 
are denied most city larders because 
“sales promotion” has been asleep at the 
switch. 

Farmers elsewhere in the same lati- 
tude as the Eastern Shore, may hiber- 
nate when winter comes but your Shore- 
man lacks an alibi. From October on, 
every day a team (one horse or a mule 
on the Shore) can go into the woods or 
fields and haul and dump “shatters” to 
be spread where the following season’s 
crops of sweet and early Irish potatoes 
will be planted. Hundreds of ecart-luads 
of “shatters” will go into compost heaps. 
Other loads are stacked near barn and 
stables and used for bedding stock or 
spread in the “pound” (stable yard) as 
a foundation for the ever necessary or- 
ganic manure. 

No hog pen would be complete with- 
out its roof of “shatters,” for a thatch 
of this material, laid on as only the 
technique of an Eastern Shoreman can 
do it, will throw water like a _battle- 
ship. Poultry houses, duck pens, cow 
byres and stables are kept supplied with 
litter regularly by the loblolly pines,—a 
commonplace method of keeping the 
land built up, which has been followed 
since shortly after the first English 
colonists moved over the Bay from 
Jamestown in 1614. 

Though the depression took its toll in 
merchantable timber and the porcine 
snout of factory farming is rooting up 
the thickets,—tall pines in profusion 
girt the Shore on ocean, bay and tidal 
river much as they did when the Welsh 
Prince Madoe sighted them in his Twelfth 
Century voyage. Eastern Shore farms 
held in the same family under land 
patents from a long dead English king, 
have jealously guarded their loblolly 
pine trees and a “Farm For Rent” ad- 
vertisement in the county papers will 


have to be carried some time unless jt 
closes with,—“Plenty of Resources.” 

The biggest timber—and it grows rap. 
idly—is turned into homes, outbuildings 
and the staves for the potato barrels, 
The lap and slab wood goes for fuel, 
while from the young growth which 
springs up in the wake of the heavier 
timber, your Eastern Shoremen who tend 
fish traps as well as their “cut” of land, 
secure their fish trap poles for their Bay 
nets. And, methodically they have raked 
the “shatters” since they brushed the 
Algonquins aside. 

A Shore farmer may mortgage his po- 
tato crop in advance for a new auto. 
mobile but if he bought a ecarload of 
straw for bedding his stock, when he 
could have “shatters” for the raking, he 
would lose easte. He is not hard to 
“sell” on the advantages of cover crops 
and green manuring but his appraisal of 
the value of a piece of land is based on 
whether or not, “somebody hasn’t been 
tipping the cart enough,” and the test of 
a tenant is simple. “Is he raking and 
hauling his ‘shatters?’ ” 

Geologists state that the Eastern Shore 
is Nature’s answer to subsidience of the 
Atlantic Coast Plain eons ago, and the 
tidal wash of the Atlantie and _ the 
steady depositing of silt by the Susque- 
hanna and other rivers resulted in the 
lush fertility which made the area allur- 
ing when first given publicity by Cap- 
tain John Smith. 

But your Eastern Shoremen insist 
“shatters” did it. They believe this 
resinous by-product of the loblolly pine 
gives them the humus their type of soil 
has needed, keeps the soil friable, dry 
in wet weather and holds moisture when 
drought comes,—and costs nothing be- 
yond the labor of raking, hauling and 
spreading. 

Maybe they are shrewd enough to seek 
the benefits in Crop Control measures 
and wise enough to adopt a Federal Soll 
Conservation program IF it fits in sut 
cessfully with their own. But, they stil 
pin their faith on their sheet anchor, 
their loblolly pine trees. 

“Reckon our style’s old-timey,” and 
the elderly Shoreman paused as le 
crowned a heap of “shatters,” and pout 
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You should keep one in your car. 


Strong and Serviceable 





Wt. 1 lb. with 14” handle and sheath. 


SINGLE-BIT AND DOUBLE-BIT AXES 
All Patterns and Weights 





Buy from your dealer; but if he cannot supply you, write us. 


WARREN AXE & TOOL COMPANY. Warren. Pa. 


SAGER AXES AND BULL DOG LOGGING TOOLS—KNOWN FROM COAST TO COAST 


Wt. 1 Ib. with 16” handle and sheath. 


— 





The Smallest Double-Bit Made 
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ed to the ridges of land running through 
the woods. “Them are corn rows I 
listed up when I was a-chin high to the 
plough handles. Got a good crop 0’ 
mine props on it now, if I choose to sell. 
We can eat our cake an’ have it too, 
slong as we take care of our woods and 
rake our “shats.” 

When late October rolls around and 
the fish-hawks are soaring high over 
Chesapeake, giving their farewell whistle 
to summer, you will find the REAL 
Shore farmer and tenant, headed for a 
pine thicket with long shatter rakes on 
shoulders, following in the footsteps of 
their great-great-grandfathers and carry- 
ing out a conservation program which 
is as simple as it has been successful. 


COLONIAL PARK 


(Continued from page 203) 





Cornwallis and his army. After seventeen 
days of artillery bombardment and siege 
warfare, the British general capitulated. 
On October 19, 1781, he formally surrend- 
ered his army. By this victory the United 
States achieved independence and ac- 
quired the opportunity for unrestrained 
development of a government and culture. 
A major step toward the realization of 
the ideals of liberty and self government 
had been made. 

Yorktown never recovered from the ef- 
fects of this war. Shipping, which had 
been the bulwark of her prosperity, had 
been permanently crippled. The country 
surrounding the town had been exhausted 
and despoiled, and the unscientific culture 
of tobacco had rendered the soil poor. 
The frontier had pushed westward along 
with trade and consequent wealth, leaving 
the coast behind. Though Yorktown, by 
some quip of fate, figured in later wars in 
which the United States engaged, it under- 
went gradual decline. Its active and sig- 
nificant life was seemingly over. 

But fortunately, Jamestown, Williams- 
burg, and Yorktown were not destined to 
be merely names of places with historic 
pasts. Using some of the words from an 
epitaph on a tombstone in the church 
graveyard at Jamestown, it could be said 
that. they, like the buried colonists, were 
“waiting for a glorious resurrection.” 
Williamsburg, as its restoration provided 
by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., moves to- 
wards completion, will soon have re- 
vamped its eighteenth century garb that 
had hung forgotten in the closet of time 
for so many years. As previously ex- 
plained, the Jamestown and Yorktown 
areas are incorporated within Colonial 
National Historical Park. All American 
citizens should be vitally interested in the 
activities of this park. It is their posses- 
Sion and heritage, and has been set aside 
for their benefit. 

When the headquarters of this park 
Were established in Yorktown, the town 
was like a feeble, wizened old man whose 

est years were behind him. Only a dozen 
of the original Colonial houses were still 
Standing. The Daughters of the Ameri- 
banger had restored the old Cus- 
ise. In 1881, a monument had 
been erected by the government to com- 
memorate the Yorktown victory. To op- 


Please 





TO THE EYES behind the 
Bausch & Lomb Binocular, 
every far view is a clear view, 
bright, close up. 


Send for 40-page catalog that 
tells what to look for in select- 
ing a binocular, describes 11 
Bausch & Lomb models, $66 
to $132. Bausch & Lomb, 769 
Lomb Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


Shown, 7 power, 35 mm Binocular, $86 


THE WORLD'S BEST—BY ANY TEST 




























FAMOUS ADVENTURER AND EXPLORER 


says.0WE THING | WANT OW MY GUNS 
so» THATS THE REMINGTON NAME” 


| ee YEARS Captain Bob Bartlett has 
stocked the arms chest of the 
“Morrisey” with Remington guns and 
ammunition. 

One of his favorite guns is a Reming- 
ton M/30, which he uses for the seal, 
walrus, narwhal, bear and musk-ox he 
gets for museums. For ducks and geese, 
Captain Bartlett uses a M/31 pump gun. 
For small game he uses Remington’s 
man-sized .22 rifles and powerful 
Kleanbore* Hi-Speed* .22 cartridges. 
Captain Bartlett says, “Whatever I’m 
after, I want ammunition with power 
to spare—and I get it with Remington.” 

See the Remington line of guns at 
your dealer's. And remember: if it’s 
Remington, it’s right! Remington Arms 
Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Member of the American Wildlife Institute 
“For a more abundant game supply” 








The Targetmaster *...M41A 
.22 bolt action, single shot 
*TRADE MARK REG. U.S PAT. OFF. 
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INSECT CONTROL 


N SHADE 
TREES 








; wide use of “Black Leaf 40” as a 
means of killing certain destructive insects is 
due to its unusual efficiency and its almost 
universal compatibility with other standard 
spray materials. Because “Black Leaf 40” 
kills both by contact and by fumes its effi- 
ciency is thereby increased. ‘Black Leaf 40” 
is easy to mix and apply and is economical. 
A valuable, instructive booklet on spray com- 
b and dosages for the protection of 
shade and fruit trees will be sent free upon 
request—or consult your nearest “Black Leaf 











40” dealer. 


TOBACCO 
BY-PRODUCTS 
& CHEMICAL 
CORP. 
Incorporated 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 











DEADLINE insect Barrier 


@ A sticky compound for banding trees, 
vines, roses and nursery stock to protect 
from climbing and crawling pests such as 
Ants, certain Caterpillars, climbing Cut 
Worms, Beetles, etc. FREE Pest Control 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Cizabeth, New Jersey Richmond, California 


STOPS THE PESTS! 














Tree Paint 


For destroying and 
preventing growth of 
wood destroying fungi 
and for protection of 
wounds, use Bartlett’s 
Tree Paint. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
3019 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 














erate and develop the park, an administra- 
tive and technical staff was placed in 
charge. The first major task undertaken 
by the park was rendering assistance as a 
unit in the National Park Service under 
the Department of the Interior in the 
Sesquicentennial Celebration of the Sur- 
render of Cornwallis in 1931. After this 
event, its program of development was 
worked out and gotten under way. Land 
and building structures had to be ac- 
quired, protected, and maintained. His- 
torical research and archeological inves- 
tigation were essential. Museum and edu- 


cational problems had to be met. 


things requisite to the needs of the visit- 
ing public had to be provided. For over 
seven years now, the work in the park 
has been going on. It has yet far to go 
to complete its program of development. 
However, it has much to show for those 
years which the visitor can appreciate. 
One ean see in Yorktown Colonial build- 


ings which it has had restored. Ther 
are temporary museum units which tent. 
tively interpret part of the colorful story 
of the area and house the “finds” of the 
archeologists. Out on the battlefield, 
many of the siege fortification features 
have been restored and artillery emplace- 
ments reinstalled. Others are in the proe- 
ess of restoration. At Jamestown, an un- 
believable collection of Colonial artifacts, 
which is steadily growing, has been formed 
for exhibit and study purposes as the re. 
sult of three years of archeological jp. 
vestigation. The foundations of many of 
the old town’s original building structures 
have been uncovered and _ scientifically 
studied. Soon, the Parkway skirting the 
beautiful York River will be complete 
from Yorktown to Williamsburg, offering 
to the traveller a restful drive with love- 
ly vistas. 

Colonial National Historical Park js 
making history by interpreting history. 


GREAT LAKES FISHERIES CONFERENCE 


An International Board of Inquiry to 
consider and recommend measures for 
Lakes 
Fisheries was proposed by the Council of 
State Governments, meeting at Detroit 
According to Henry 
W. Toll, executive director of the Coun- 
cil, the Government of the United States 
has been requested to diseuss with Cana- 
dian authorities the advisability of a 


the conservation of the Great 


late in February. 


treaty to establish such a Board. 


Furthermore, the individual states were 
urged to take vigorous action, individ- 
ually and in cooperation with one an- 
To ex- 
pedite this action it was resolved to urge 
on the several state legislatures “the 
necessity of giving to their conservation 
departments, by statute, the power to 


other, to conserve the fisheries. 











1223 WESTERN AVENUE, 





Announcing ..... 


the latest in 


PORTABLE 


PUMPING 
EQUIPMENT 


Send for your FREE Copy 
of this new catalogue on 


Pacific Portable Pumpers. 


Fire Fighting Equipment Division— 
of the 


PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY CO. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 








promulgate rules and regulations regard- 
ing the taking of food fish in the Great 
Lakes.” 

According to Mr. Toll, each of the 
eight Great Lakes States has established, 
by legislative action, a commission on 
interstate cooperation. A typical com- 
mission of this type consists of five mem- 
bers of the State Senate appointed by 
the President of the Senate, five members 
of the House appointed by the Speaker 
of the House, and five administrative off- 
cers appointed by the Governor of the 
State. By virtue of establishing a ¢o- 
operation commission, each state govern- 
ment in this area is a member of the 
Council of State Governments. With this 
official machinery for interstate coopers- 
tion, he said, it is evident that joint 
state action to avert the doom of the 
fisheries of the Great Lakes promises 
greater success than has been forthcom- 
ing from prior conferences. 

At the meeting, Dr. John Van Oosten, 
of the United States Bureau of Fisheries, 
in charge of Great Lakes fisheries inves- 
tigations, demonstrated from his ow 
specially prepared charts the enormous 
depletion wihch has taken place in the 
most valuable commercial fisheries. 8 
an example the production of sturgeon 
in Lake Erie amounted in 1885 to more 
than 4,500,000 pounds. The average pro 
duction of this species from 1930 to 1934 
was 15,000 pounds, representing a de- 
crease of 99.2 per cent. In other words, 
the sturgeon on Lake Erie is commer 
cially extinet. 

Probably the most startling of recent 
depletions is the virtual disappearance 0 
the Lake Erie cisco. The normal pr 
duction of this abundant species—whieh, 
in the past, has furnished from fifty ' 
fifty-five per cent of the total production 
from Lake Erie—has dropped from ap 
proximately 19,000,000 pounds to 135, 
000 pounds. It is questionable whether 
the cisco, although prolific, will ever be 
come abundant again. 
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Forestry in Congress 


(Continued from page 230) 


oping cooperative farm forestry work 
under the Norris-Doxey Act of May 18, 
1937, together with an increase of $100,- 
000 for farm forestry extension was not 
included. Unless restored by the Senate 
this would leave the Prairie States for- 
estry project without support of regular 
funds and will require its continuance 
with relief funds. Furthermore, the ap- 
propriation of $45,000 for taxation in- 
quiry which has been included with co- 
operative fire protection under the 
Clarke-MeNary Act, was cut out, leaving 
$1,610,007 in that item. 

In contrast to this the section provid- 
ing for cooperative distribution of forest 
planting stock was increased from $70,- 
579 to $100,000; a new item for private 
forestry cooperation amounting to $200,- 
000 was added; the forest survey was 
increased from $220,000 to $250,000 to 
permit a more adequate survey of avail- 
able marketable timber in the South and 
Southeast where increased pulp mill 
and other timber harvesting activities re- 
quire information necessary as a basis 
for planning and harvesting of the tim- 
ber crop on a sustained-yield basis; and 
$1,000,000 was added to the budget esti- 
mate for forest acquisition, making the 
total $2,000,000. 


In increasing the item for national 
forest administration from $11,425,950 


to $11,569,754 explanation was made that 
$65,000 was included to meet the ad- 
ministrative load occasioned by the re- 
eent transfer of 1,089,056 acres of land 
from the Resettlement Administration to 
the Forest Service. 

All other Forest Service items remain 
as for the current year with the excep- 
tion that forest economies studies have 
been reduced from $121,295 to $100,000, 
and studies on forest influences from 
$139,152 to $114,152. 

Funds available to the Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine for 
Dutch elm disease eradication are re- 
dueed from $378,489 to $303,489 which 
is $75,000 below the Budget estimate; 
Gypsy and brown-tail moth control from 
$400,000 to $375,000; and forest insect 
Investigation and control from $253,100 
to $228,700. White pine blister rust eon- 
trol would continue at $300,000 in spite 
of a recommended $20,000 eut by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Studies in forest diseases by the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry are eut from 
$259,592 to $255,392 and the National 
Arboretum is reduced from $122,000 to 
$54,587, 

Passage of the Case amendment on 
April 14, to add $1,000,000 for the Pitt- 
man-Robertson Wildlife Restoration Act 
of September 2, 19287, would give the 
Biological Survey $3,135,340 as compared 
ro a current appropriation of $2,127,- 
840, while the total appropriation for the 
rey Conservation Service is eut from 
$24,390,780 to $23,525,000. 
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These Young Aristocrats will add 
future Value to Gardens and Grounds 


True, your garden may, at the minute, 
have a goodly collection of trees and 
shrubs—but insects may damage or high 
winds ruin your choicest specimens. 
Wise estate-owners always have shrubs 
and trees growing for replacement, and 
so save delays and disappointment. 


Each 
6to 8 in. XX 
18 to 24 in. .........$3.50 
Vermuelen’s Yew 
15 to18in. .......... 1.75 
Hick’s Yew 
15to18in. . - oe 





3 yr. 8 to10 in... 1.50 
4 yr. 10 to 12 in... 1.95 
6 yr. 15 to 18 in... 3.50 


RHODODENDRON 
Hybrid Seedlings (mixed) 


10 100 
4to 8 in. $4.50 $25.00 in every way. 
8tol0in. 200... 7.50 65.00 


Kelsey Nursery Service, 


TAXUS—Yew 
Kelsey’s Berrybush Yew 


SPRUCE—Picea 


Young Aristocrats give you an oppor- 
tunity to secure rare materials at small 
cost. They grow readily for they are 
seasoned in the open; true to name be- 
cause they are grafted; balled and bur- 
lapped for ready handling (weight 1 to 
3 lbs. each) and may be planted until 
late May. 


10 100 
$ 5.50 $50.00 
32.50 
15.00 

7.00 60.00 





P. Kosteri (Koster’s Blue). Stiff 
yyramidal tree. s2 
cepa GORDONIA—Franklinia 
Each 10 100 Alatamaha (Rare Native) 
3 yr. 15 to 18 in...$2.25 $20.00 Each 10 100 
4 yr. 18 to 24 in... 2.75 25.00 $225.00 12 to 15 in. ....$1.25 $10.00 $ 80.00 
18 to 24 in. ... 1.75 16.50 130.00 
P. Moerheimi (Moerheim’s Blue) 2to 3 ft. 2.25 21.50 180.00 


14.00 120.00 
18.00 170.00 
30.00 270.00 


VIBURNUM— 
rhytidophyllum 
18 to 24 in. ....$1.25 $10.00 


KELSEY’S SHORT GUIDE 


is a modern catalogue (52 pages) of rare and unusual 
trees, shrubs, evergreens, and hardy plants. 


Practical 
If you mention “American Forests” a 


copy will be mailed free. 


50 Church Street, New York City 











PLEASURE’S MOUNTAIN HIGH AT 


CRESTMONT INN 


EAGLES MERE, PA. 


For the happiest vacation of your life come to this hospitable 
mountain Inn! (2,200 ft. alt.) Superbly situated on the lovely 


Lake of Eagles, Crestmont has 


long been the mecca of those 


who know and appreciate scenic beauty, superlative sports 
equipment, attractive appointments, good food and service. 
Miles of Indian trails, bridle paths and motor drives thread 
the unbroken forest surrounding the Inn. Matchless panoramas 
of mountain grandeur enchant the eye. 
Swim (lake temperature, summer, 72° to 76°), canoe, play 


golf, tennis, deck shuffleboard. 
games. Sleep as you’ve never 
nights on the mountain-top! 


for folder AK. 


Enjoy music, dancing, bridge 
slept before in the cool, still 


Children are welcomed. Come 
for a weekend or for the whole summer—but come. 


Write 


WILLIAM WOODS, Proprietor, Eagles Mere, Pa. 
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DO YOU 

RIDE- 
OR WANT 
TO RIDE? 


io cents 
for this 
book will 
bring you 
dollars 

worth of 
information and enjoyment 


(Helpful to beginners—interesting to experi- 
enced horsemen. Choosing the mount—learning 
to ride—care and feeding of mounts— proper 
riding dress, equipment and manners —stable 
plans—riding games. These and other chapters 
make a book every horse lover will appreciate. 
Send 10c for this book in stamps or coin to help 
defray cost and mailing expense. Address— 


HORSE and MULE 
ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 
Wayne Dinsmore, Secretary 
407 South Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 

















“The Strongest Geared Power 
for Its Weight in the World” 


Two Speeds 
Positive Internal Brake 





For Use Where Power Is Not 
Practical or Available 


Two Ton “Lightweight”—Weight 60 Ibe. 
Five Ton “General Utility’—We. 110 Ibs. 
Fifteen Ton “Special” —Weight 680 Ibs. 
Positive internal brake—Two quickly shifted speeds 
— Adjustable length crank handle — Anti-friction 
babbitt bearings—Spring operated safety dog. Only 
eight parts. No keys or set screws to strip. Drum 
instantly free spooled for running out cable. 
Complete descriptive literature and list of deal- 
ers In principal U. S. and foreign cities gladly 
mailed. Warehouse stocks for dealers supply— 
Seattle, Chicago, Brooklyn, Houston. 


BEEBE BROS. 


Incorporated 
2728 6th Ave. S. Seattle, Wash. 














FOREST FIRE 
Equipment Manual 


FREE to all recognized officers of Fed- 
eral, State or Private Forestry Depart- 
ments. How to measure hose threads. 
How to attach hose couplings. How to 
select and test nozzles. All these ques- 
tions are answered. 74 pages of detailed 
information and specifications covering 
Tools, Pumps, Hose and Equipment of 
every type, illustrated in detail. 


Please state your rank and name of or- 








ganization, as distribution is limited. 


Western Fire Equipment Co. | 


Formerly Known as 
California Fire Extinguisher Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., U. S. at 























WOOD BEAUTIFUL 


(Continued from page 214) 


darker than the sapwood. When both 
heartwood and sapwood appear in 
matched sheets a pattern results. If it 
is pleasing, it is retained. If it is not, 
the light wood is stained to match the 
heartwood. (See Figure 7.) 


In other trees, such as rosewood (see 
Figure 12), zebrawood (see Figure 13) 
and Macassar ebony, the heartwood seems 
to have darkened only in_ concentric 
zones. When such woods are quartered, 
a “stripe” figure results. When flat cut, 
the figure is “wild” due to the alternate 
eolor zones. Color, sometimes desirable, 
may also be due to stains from decay 
or from incipient decay itself. 


Interwoven grain (Tropical trees); the 
annual ring (Temperate zone trees): 
These two causes create definite concen- 
trie growth bands in the trunk of a tree. 
Therefore, their effects are somewhat 
similar, although the two causes have lit- 
tle in common. When both types of 
wood are cut on the quarter, a stripe 
figure results but the stripe from the 
wood with the interwoven grain is usual- 
ly wider than the annual ring stripe. 
When both kinds of wood are flat cut, 
both show the shell or leaf figure. (See 
Figure 14.) The temperate zone tree 
usually shows the stronger “shell” figure 
while the tropical tree generally shows 
the stronger stripe figure. 


Broken Stripe Figure: Very frequent- 
ly, when the interwoven grain is cut on 
the quarter, the twisted or slightly spiral 
nature of the grain breaks the stripe at 
irregular intervals. This gives rise to 
the “broken stripe.” (Figure 15.) 


Rope Figure: If, in a single sheet the 
stripe happens to break only in one di- 
rection, the result is a “rope” figure. 
This figure is common in avodire and oc- 
casionally in mahogany. (Figure 16.) 
The “rope” figure should not be confused 
with a “curly” figure that angles across 
the grain. 


Mottle Figure: The mottle figure is 
typically the straight or broken stripe 
figure which is further broken by short 
waves or curls. If the waves or curls 
are regularly about as far apart as the 
stripes are wide, a “block” mottle figure 
results. (Figure 17.) If the same spac- 
ing occurs where the stripe is very nar- 
row, the figure is called a “bee’s wing” 
mottle. If the “curls” are spaced ir- 
regularly but across more than one 
stripe, the resulting figure has been 
called “roe” or “roey” figure, also “rain- 
drop” figure as it suggests rain-drops 
driven across the window pane. The 
variety and combinations of the mottle 
family of figure are endless, but those 
mentioned cover the main types. 


Pith Rays or Flake: The pith ray or 
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University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four-year | 
undergraduate curriculum, leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Forestry, 





pg ge for full technical trainj 

and for specializing in forestry problems of 
the Northeast. Eight-weeks’ camp course 
required of all Seniors in Forestry, in prac. 
tical logging operations, on Indian Town. 
ship, Washington County, Maine, unde 
faculty supervision. 


For catalog and further information 
address 
FORESTRY DEPARTMENT 
University of Maine 
ORONO, MAINE 


May, 1933 














WANTED 


Position as custodian or superintendent on 
private estate. Practical experience in for- 
estry and wildlife propagation. Any loca- 
tion. Address 


Box 4, The American Forestry Association, 
919 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


























FOREST - GRASS - 
BRUSH FIRES 


See D. B. SMITH Ad on Page 221 

















BRIEF — AUTHORITATIVE 


} 





A bi-monthly digest of current articles 
on the conservation of natural resources. 
Selected articles from magazines, news- 
papers and books are reprinted in 
CONSERVATION in condensed form. 
They are brief, timely and authoritative. 
Easy to handle. Size, 5% x 7% inches. 


Price $1.00 a Year 
Three Years, $2.00 


Order from 


The American Forestry 
Association 
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Trees for Forest Planting 
PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 


trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

















TREES 


Shrubs, Vines, Climbers, Ferns 
Bog Plants, Orchids, Lilies and 
Bulbous Plants, Herbaceous 


Perennials 
(Nursery Grown) 


Tens of Thousands of Sturdy 
Plants for Quick Shipment 
Catalog Sent on Request 
ADDRESS 


Gardens of the Blue Ridge 


E. C. ROBBINS 
ASHFORD, NORTH CAROLINA 


TREES 


FOR FOREST PLANTING 
Norway Spruce, Red Pine, White Pine, Scotch 
Pine, White Spruce, Colorado Blue Spruce, etc. 
Prices are reasonable and the trees 
are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 
Western Maine Forest Nursery, Dept. F. 
Fryeburg, Maine 








FOR 
SALE 











VERGREENS, Deciduous Trees 
and Flowering Shrubs 
ia Large Quantities can be purchased from 
as More Reasonably than anywhere else 
(quality considered) . 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


(Established 1878 
50 CHURCH ST. nw 


YORK CITY 











American Woods 


» A collection of thin wood sec- 





n d in sep Pages and en- 
closed in book covers, with text. 25 species 
and text in each volume. Cloth, $10 per vol. 


Handbook of Trees 


Photodescriptive. Covers all the trees east of 

Rockies and north of the Gulf States. 

700 illustrations, 191 maps. Buckram, $6. 
. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 
Lowville, N. Y. 

















3 Patents. Best 
material. Sold by 
the thousands. 


Infringers and 
imitators warned. 


__ _ THE RENOWNED 
Rich Forest Fire Fighting Tool 


Write for Prices and Description 


C. A. RICH WOOLRICH, PA. 
__s«2,. 




















flake is present in all hardwoods. In 
some, it is almost microscopical and 
does not show. In others, it is faintly 
visible and in still others it is prominent. 
It only shows when the surface is cut 
on the quarter. It will show on maple 
and mahogany when cut on the exact 
quarter. The flake is larger in syca- 
more, still larger in lacewood, and larg- 
est in oak. (Figures 18, 19 and 20.) 

Oyster Shell: This figure results from 
angling cross sections of limbs or small 
trees. Such material is used for inlays 
or decorations. (Figure 23.) 

Shell Cut: In order to produce a 
shell or “leaf” figure, a section of a 
log may be cut on a bias, so that the 
face crosses the growth rings or the 
interwoven grain zones at an angle. 
(Figure 24.) 


Conical Cutting: Another minor but 
unusual figure is something on the or- 
der of the preceding, but done on an 
adaptation of the lathe. In effect, the 
veneer is cut in a manner similar to 
the eutting that resulted from the old 
fashioned pencil sharpener in which there 
was a knife blade. With figured wood, 
this method produces striking circular 
table tops, but less practical than four 
and eight-piece matching. 

Artificial Fiddleback: Some years ago, 
an ingenious person figured that if 
veneers were cut from plain logs on a 
knife with a wavy edge, the result, when 
this veneer was flattened, would be a 
“fiddleback figure.” Such a machine was 
produced but the product looked arti- 
ficial because of the perfect regularity 
of the figure, so it never became popu- 
lar. (Figure 22.) 

Knotty Figure: This figure is typical 
of pine or spruce, but also has been pro- 
duced in aspen, oak and red cedar. Most 
desired are well scattered knots not over 
one and one-quarter inches in diameter. 
(Figure 21.) 

In this category are included all the 
surfaces that show occasional pin knots, 
burly spots and waves from spike knots. 
All of these marks of natural growth 
should be considered beauty marks and 
not defects except in places where they 
might impair structural strength. 

Variations and Combinations: Having 
described the fundamental causes of fig- 
ure in wood and having reviewed the 
principal types of figure, the reader is 
in a position to read a marvelous story 
of nature in every eabinet-wood surface. 
One may always recognize types of ir- 
regular grain, the annual ring, inter- 
woven grain and the pith flake. On 
finished surfaces, the stains of the finish- 
er may play hob with the natural pig- 
ment variations but usually they can be 
discerned. Of course, one must realize 
that every piece of wood cannot be 
classified as a type. There are too many 
combinations and variations. 


That, hcuwever, is the real charm of 
nature’s most beautiful and useful prod- 
uct. Nature just never repeats herself. 
This characteristic, together with its 
moody changeableness to light reflection, 
has made wood the delight of the pos- 
sessor, and the despair of the imitator. 


YOU NEED T 
“SWEAT BLOOD” 


CLEARING BRUSH 
TT 


Use the new “Double Edged” Bloods 
Brand, TRUE TEMPER Bush Hook. 
Let this keen, perfectly balanced tool 
speed up the work and lighten your 
labor. Its blade is forged from finest 
steel, tempered to take and 

hold an edge. Its handle is 

select tough white hickory, 

shaped to fit and slide 

easily in the hand. 


Write us for informa- 
tion as to how a sam- 
ple tool may be 
obtained by inter- 
ested foresters. 


THE AMERICAN 
FORK & HOE CO. 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Makers of 
Essential 

Tools 


New’ Double Edged” 
Kelly Quality, True 
TEMPER Bush Hook 
(Bloods Brand)— 
Cat. No. 32, 12” 
Blade. 36" Hick- 
ory Handle. 
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A brand new Evinrude .. . 
amazingly light, handy and 
powerful. eighs only 16 
lbs., and cruises 3 hours 
on a single fill! Literally 
packed with big-value 
features including 
famed Hooded Power 
— Evinrude Co-Pilot 
— Underwater Silenc- 
ing. Starts instantly! 
— spins into action 
with a flick of the 
Starting cord. Costs 
less than 3¢ an hour to 
Operate. Send for catalog! 


ELTO PAL only $37.50 
Elto PAL (built by Evin- 
rude) weighs only 

== T\\ pounds, and drives boats 
at twice the speed of 
oars. Elto ACE, $47.50 
— the husky Handi- 
twin, only $67.50. Each 
an outstanding value! 
Address EVINRUDE 
MOTORS, 5399 N. 
27th St. Milwaukee 
Prices F. O. B. Factory 


BOAT and MOTOR 


Catalogs! 
Write for 
1938 Evinrude 
and Elto cata- 
logs ... Boat 
Directory and 

t-and-Mo- 
tor Selector. 
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RECOMMENDED FOR TRAIL RIDERS 


Ta-Pat-Co Sleeping Bags are ideal for 
Trail Riders. They have proved them- 
selves on many expeditions as the best 
outdoor beds obtainable. They are light, 
warm and waterproofed. Equipped with 
zipper fasteners, extra pocket for feet, 
tent tops, mosquito nettings and carry- 
ing harnesses. They have Kapok or 
wool fillings and inner linings are sheets 
or wool blankets. Styles from $8.60 
to $49.75. 

For complete information write the 
American Forestry Association or 
THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. 

Dept. 3K—5, Greenfield, Ohio 
or 3 State St., New York City 
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Ta pato SLEEPING BAGS 
INVENTION 


FOR INVENTORS tecono cree 


Write today for valuable 72-page booklet “‘How to Get 
Your Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form—both free. 


L. F. RANDOLPH, 586 Victor Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
















FREE 
CATALOG 


Hunt. Fish. Camp. Live the life 
of an Indian. Own your own Old Town Canoe. 
(Prices start at $73.) An Old Town is sturdy and 
steady for years of hard use. No expensive up- 
keep. Write for a free catalog, showing models 
for every use. Also outboard boats, rowboats 
Canoe Co., 


and dinghies. Address: Old Town 
445 Main Street, Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Canoes 





Pleas: 


HISTORIC LUMBER TOWNS 


(Continued from page 219) 


Aberdeen’s sizable underworld. An aver- 
age of twenty “floaters’—which are 
corpses—a month were taken from the 
dark and smelly waters of the Wiskah 
which ran through town and directly un- 
der the Pioneer Saloon where Gohl had his 
office. Some of the heads of the floaters 
were bashed in. Others had bullet wounds. 
It got to be something of a scandal, even 
in Aberdeen. 

Finally in 1910, Billy Gohl got too bold. 
Driven by public demand to “do some- 
thing” about Gohl, the law clamped down 
and put Billy away in jail on charges of 
murder. After a sensational trial, in which 
a bit of tattooed skin was the State’s chief 
exhibit, Gohl was sent to prison for life, 
and died in the State insane asylum. 

An outstanding institution of Aberdeen 
was the Humboldt Saloon, founded and 
operated until national prohibition by 
Big Fred Hewitt. The Humboldt was 
unique in more 
ways than one. No 
woman was allowed 
in the place, nor 
were gamblers or 
any sort of fancy- 
men. On the walls 
were no works of 
art, for Big Fred 
was not an art lov- 
er but a scientist of 
sorts. He had a 
curious mind, espe- 
cially for anything 
he considered edu- 
sational. 

In the Humboldt 
was a_ respectable 
collection of miner- 
als from all over the 
world, neatly classi- 
fied and _ labeled. 
Possibly Big Fred 
did not know what 
ethnology was, but 
in his place was 
displayed the tribal 
garb, weapons and 
“medicine” of In- 
dians from the Blackfeet to the Pueblo. 
A galaxy of ordnance included flintlocks 
and ball-and-cap firearms that had played 
parts in Indian skirmishes, murders and 
hold-ups. A meerschaum pipe was said 
to be one that Cole Younger, the bandit, 
smoked during his long stay in the Minne- 
sota prison after the James-Younger raid 
on Northfield failed. There was an “Ore- 
gon boot” said to have been worn by Har- 
ry Tracy, the Oregon bad man. 

Stuffed moose, snakes, owls and cougars 
stared and glared at customers in the 
Humboldt. There were some huge bones, 
thought to be those of a mammoth, that 
a logger had come across on the banks of 
the Hoquiam River. Big Fred gave him 
two quarts of his best liquor for them. 
There was an alder log which had grown 
around a scythe hung in the tree by some 
early settler. Prominent was a stump 
which had been made with a stone-ax be- 
fore the palefaces came. On a wall was a 





Alex Polson—reputedly the first man 
to fell a tree with a cross-cut saw on 
the Pacific Coast 


large glass case that sheltered photographs 
of noted bullteams and noted bullwhack. 
ers, early donkey engines, highclimbers at 
work, and Lillian Russell, alive, and Jesse 
James, very dead. 

Big Fred believed in education and he 
believed in pure liquor. The Humboldt 
had its own house-brand of liquors of 
“double-stamp” strength and quality, and 
its own brand of cigars. A pretty colored 
lithograph of Big Fred himself, with 
sweeping moustache and roached hair, ap- 
peared on every box of cigars. He was a 
man who stood solidly behind his wares. 

They had regular banks in Aberdeen, 
but Big Fred was probably the biggest 
lumberjack banker in the state. When 
the boys flooded into Aberdeen for the 
Fourth of July and Christmas shutdowns, 
many of them went direct to Big Fred’s 
to get their checks cashed. They'd take 
what money they thought they needed, 
leaving the rest 
with Fred. It was 
common for the 
Humboldt’s big safe 
to contain $20,000, 
all of it the prop- 
erty of loggers who 
didn’t want to be 
rolled by <Aber- 
deen’s horde of har- 
pies and thugs. The 
boys knew Fred for 
an honest man. 

Two miles from 
Aberdeen was the 
town of Cosmopolis 
where, in the late 


Eighties, the old 
lumber firm of 
Pope & Talbot 


founded the justly 
famous Grays Har- 
bor Commercial 
Company. This was 
a big sawmill and 
a company town, 
known wide and far 
as “The Western 
Penitentiary”. The 
policy of the Cosmopolis institution, ap- 
parently, was to pay the smallest wages 
possible to all but its highest skilled help, 
and to run the mill ten hours a day, come 
hell or high water. 

When the eight-hour day came to the 
camps and mills in 1917, it was prophesied 
that Cosmopolis would have to cut ils 
long work-day or have trouble. It did 
neither. The management built a high 
fence around the place. Its crew was com- 
posed of a score of nationalities and the 
I. W. W. found it impossible to organiz 
them into any semblance of a union. Most 
of the common laborers at Cosmopolis 
couldn’t have got jobs elsewhere. So, they 
went there only when they were hungty 
and there they stayed, while mills every’ 
where else were shut down by strikes a? 
lockouts. : 

In time, however, the Cosmopolis ¢on- 
cern found it difficult to get all the cheap 
labor it wanted. It took to advertising 
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Sleep in U. S. Forest Ranger 
SLEEPING BAG! | 


Developed especially for U. 8S. Forest | 
Service and built to their rigid specifica- 
tions. Outer covering fine grade water- 
proofed Army duck with long head flaps. 
Mattress is detachable for airing and full- 
filled with finest grade Kapok. Extra de- 
tachable Pequot sheet covers mattress. Bags 
are 36” x 72” or 78”—weigh 15 lbs. Rolls 
compactly and has wide web straps for easy 

carrying. Used by the Forest 
Service throughout America. | 
— Send postcard for folder. | 


SEATTLE TENT & | 
AWNING CO. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON | 

















Fred C. Knapp, Portland, Or. 
——BUYS AND SELLS——— 


Western Timber Lands 











ZZ HANDBOOK-—How to Make and Use 
Bows and Arrows—90 Pages well 
illustrated (with catalog) 35c. 


CATALOG-100 pictures—color 
spread—instruction Folder. 10c. 









CATALOG alone 5c. Stamps or Coin. 


L:E-/TEMMLER: QUEENS VILLAGE: N-Y: 














ia Uew aud 
Used Glarres ! 


All makes, sizes and powers of nature, 
d hunting glasses, $6 upward. 





spotting and _ rifiescopes. 
Microscopes, magnifiers and eompasses. 
Repair work an goods guaranteed. 





Address Box H 


J.ALDEN LORING, OWEGO, N.Y. 
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FIRE PUMP 3S_ 
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See D. B. SMITH Ad on Page 221 
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RESORT 
EARLY, LATE AND BEST FISHING 
April catches—as per weather conditions. Suggest 
telephoning night before coming. 
May: trout, etc., largest per cent big 4 to 10 lbs. 
June, July, Sept., Oct., Channel Bass. 
June to Nov., almost all Salt Varieties. 
A. H. G. MEARS, Owner, Hotel Wachapreague 
Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, le 
Booklets, Ref., Sportsmen, Families Everywhere 
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Song Poems Wanted 


WANTED—Original poems, songs, for immediate 
panideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
tblishers Ltd., Dept. P36, Toronto, Can. 


1937 INDEX 
AMERICAN FORESTS 


Readers of AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine 
wes J copies of the 1937 Index should 
end their requests to The American For- 
Weep; association. 919 17th St, N. W., 
thtington, D.C. There is no charge for 
rh Service. Copies will be mailed to those 
who have already requested them. 








Please 


country papers in Indiana, Illinois and 
Ohio for “men to come West and learn 
the lumber business in the largest manu- 
facturing plant in the world; plenty of 
chance for advancement.” The company 
would pay your fare, too, all the way 
from Chicago to Grays Harbor, and the 
wages were so low that it took years be- 
fore you got out of the red. That was 
why one big building at Cosmopolis was 
used solely for the storage of suitcases 
and other baggage; the company kept 
them until you had “worked out your 
fare.” 

But Cosmopolis is now no more a lum- 
ber town. It survives chiefly as a sleep- 
ing and eating place for men who work 
in Aberdeen. 

Grays Harbor is the largest commu- 
nity on the West Coast devoted solely to 
the making of lumber products and paper. 
Lumber shipments from the port—by wa- 
ter only—have been large ever since ree- 
ords were kept. They hit an all-time low 
in 1932 when only 200,000,000 feet went 
out over the bar. Since then, they have 
been steadily on the up-swing, and the 
figure for 1937 will probably run well over 
half a billion feet. 

The years from 1923 to 1930 were the 
biggest the Harbor has known. Through- 
out that eight-year period more than one 
billion feet of lumber went out over the 
bar every year. In 1926 it reached a bil- 
lion and a half. And to get done with 
statistics at once, you get an idea of 
Grays Harbor’s position in lumber when 
you know that in twenty-seven years, or 
from 1909 through 1935, a total of 14,083 
vessels called at the port and went away 
with not a board less than 16,024,370,592 
feet. It is a record that makes Bangor 
and Saginaw and Muskegon look like 
pikers. 

Today, in 1937, one finds two modern 
towns in Hoquiam and Aberdeen. There 
is little hell-raising by loggers on spree 
any more. Loggers, like most everyone 
else, own automobiles, and the boys who 
used to blow it in on Aberdeen’s notorious 
South F Street, now go to Portland, to 
Tacoma and Seattle. Those who don’t 
leave town don’t patronize South F any 
more. There, today, one sees the results 
of good roads, automobiles, and Repeal. 
Entire blocks stare vacantly at the visitor. 
Signs on windows still proclaim Restau- 
rant, Card Room, Rooms, Hotel and what- 
not, but for the most part they are vacant 
and falling into decay. Big Fred’s Hum- 
boldt, onee the lumberjack’s pride, is de- 

saying with nothing left to indicate its 
once great scientific and bibulous glory. 

But these things are merely signs of 
change, not of the passing of Aberdeen 
and Hoquiam. Far from it. Those two 
cities should have a long life yet that will 
come out of the forest. An even dozen 
large sawmills dot the Harbor. They 
could eut a billion feet a year without 
trouble, but they aren’t likely to. Folks 
aren’t so hot for lumber as they use< to be. 

In addition to the sawmills, there are 
pulp and paper plants which have come 
into existence during the past decade. 
There is also a big shingle industry still 
in existence. 

How long these will last is any man’s 





“Trail headquarters—Everything 
for Outdoors” 


100% All Wool SLEEPING 
BAG SPECIAL 


$19.50 


Prepaid anywhere in 
the U. S. A. for only 











Full zipper down side and across bottom, so bag 
ean be aired. Pocket for Airubber mattress. 36” 
head tent, which makes cover for bag when rolled. 
100% All-Wool filled. Lined with blue Helvania 
cloth. Inside measurements 34” wide by 6’6” long. 
Weight approx. 10 Ibs. Outside cover, olive drab 
Army duck We also carry light weight Down 
sleeping bags. Full line outdoor clothing for men 
and women. Mail orders promptly filled. Prepaid 
to you. 


Outdoor Store, Inc. 
717 First Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 















Two Generations of Westerners 


have worn Fi LSO % ’sS 
Outdoor CLOTHING 


From the time of the great Alaska Gold 
Rush, FILSON OUTDOOR CLOTHING 
and equipment have been the standard of 
the great West. 

Before you outfit for your wilderness trips, 
be sure to be advised on your equipment 


by Filson’s — the house that knows the 
West the best! 


Filson’s have the reputation of always mak- 
ing outdoor clothing just a little more dis- 
tinctive and serviceable. 


Write for descriptive catalog 


C.C. FILSON CO. 


2nd Avenue at Madison 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
“ALASKA OUTFITTERS SINCE 1897” 
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POLICE SPECIAL MODEL 66 
Swing-out cylinder, hand ejec- 
tor, front latch; 6 shot; double 
action. Sturdy construction; fine 
blued steel; in 32; 32/20 and 38 
Special cal. 3% & 4%” barrels; 
wt. 30 oz. Special price $8.75. 
MODEL 4i—Same as above, 32; 32/20 & 38 
Special cals., with underlug and locked cylin- 
der (similar to Colts)—$11.95. 
AUTOMATICS: 32 Cal. 8 


shot—$7.95; 10 shot—$$8.95. 
HOLSTERS: Automatics—75e; Revolver 95¢; Shoulder $1.75. 
AMMUNITION: 32 cal. auto. 75¢ box; revolver cartridges— 
3: ; ; 32/20 and 38 Special $1.50 per 50. Send 
M. O.—$2_ Deposit required on C. 0. D.’s None sold to 
minors. New Bargain catalog: Colts, S&W; Rifles; Air 
guns; Binoculars, Telescopes, Police goods, Badges, etc. 
Send 3c stamp. 


LEE SALES CO. (Dept. 0), 35 West 32nd St., N. Y. City 


GUNS. 


NEW 1938 CATALOG no. 30 

Just Out!! 320 PAGES (Size 8"x 10”) 
i the New Guns, Latest Revisions, NEW Prices. 
NEW Items. NEW Ballistics. 13,250 items, 4,100 
illustrations. Everything for the shooter. (Time 
Payment if preferred). Parts, Remodeling, 
Accessories, etc, # Send SOc in Check, M. 0., 
or Stamps te America’s Largest Gun House. 
STOEGER ARMS CORP. 


NEW YORK, N. Y 
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guess. According to the Forest Service 
there still stands in Grays Harbor County 
a total of close to twenty billion feet of 
timber more than twelve inches in diam- 
eter. To this should be added another 
half billion feet in Pacifie County that 
will be cut on Grays Harbor. 

So, that’s the ticket. Timber grows 
rapidly in the district which has a large 
annual rainfall. In the past few years 
considerable attention has been paid to 
reforestation. Whether natural and ar- 
tificial reforestation will keep Hoquiam 
and Aberdeen in the ranks of lumber cities 
depends largely on the younger genera- 
tion of lumbermen now in practice on 
Grays Harbor. At least, they have the 
examples of Bangor and Saginaw and 
Muskegon, to name only three, to guide 
them. 





BIGLEAF MAGNOLIA 


(Continued from page 206) 


cone in the center; trunk and branches 
silvery gray; this is certainly one of 
the most beautiful, interesting, and ex- 
traordinary of native American trees. In 
the fall with the leaves still green the 
cones, large and well rounded, take on 
shades of green, rose and bronze. Later 
when the leaves fall, usually with the un- 
der side up, the ground is carpeted with 
their silver. The leaves cluster at the ends 
of the branches and the great flowers are 
perfectly centered in a circle four to six 
feet across. 

This tree can be readily grown from 
seed; the seedlings, up to three or four 
years, can be transplanted with compara- 
tive ease; its requirements are not difficult 
to meet and it is hardy at least as far 
north as eastern Massachusetts, southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania and southern Kansas 
and Colorado. 

Even though Mr. Millais’ fear of the 
loss of the bigleaf magnolia seems un- 
founded, a tree so rare should be jealously 
protected in its natural home, and trans- 
planted generally into parks and gardens 
wherever it can be grown. One of the 
most interesting of all the magnolias and 
a tree so nobly beautiful, it certainly de- 
serves general recognition and apprecia- 
tion. 








ANNUAL MEETING 


It is not too late to make rese-vations 
at the famous Chamberlin Hotel at Old 
Point Comfort, Virginia, for the Sixty- 
Third Annual Meeting of The American 
Forestry Association May 5, 6 and 7. 
| You may do so by writing direct to the 
Hotel or to the Association at 919 17th 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
Visit Williamsburg, Yorktown, the Dismal 
Swamp and other historic places. Full 
program may be found on page 194. 



































WHO'S WHO 


Among the Authors in This Issue 
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Water S. FLIcKINGER (The Colonial 
National Historical Park) writes from 
the park, where he 
is archaeologist in 
charge of investiga- 
tions, museum work 
and restoration of 
Revolutionary War 
field fortifications. 
He gives here an ac- 
count of the intense- 
ly interesting histor- 
ical background and 
the work being done. 
Mr. Flickinger is a 
native  Pennsyl- 
vanian. 

CHartes E. Rayna ( Bigleaf Mag- 
nolia), of Statesville, North Carolina, 
was born in Savan- 
nah, Georgia, in 
1877. Edueated for 
the ministry in 
Southwestern Pres. 
byterian and Prinee- 
ton universities, he 
has held __pastorates 
in Alabama and 
North Carolina and 
has devoted his lei- 
sure for many years 
to the study of trees 
and forests. 

GreorceE N. Lams 
(Why Wood Is 
Beautiful) of Chiea- 
go,—botanist, forest- 
er and lumber exec- 
utive, has been in 
the wood _ business 
for over thirty years, 
and Manager of the 
Mahogany  Associa- 
tion, Ine., since 1934. 
He tells—and _illus- 
trates——-here a thril- 
ling story of nature 





Walter S. Flickinger 


Charles E. Raynal 





George N. Lamb 
heretofore available only in highly tech- 


nical form. And it is told by one who 
loves wood and knows why. 

Apert A. Ricuarps (Where Conser- 
vation Is Commonplace) writes from 
Onancock, Virginia, a fascinating story 
of established conservation practice in 4 
little-known section of Tidewater Vir- 
ginia. A conservationist of the first 
rank, he has acted as Secretary for the 
Regional Chamber of Commerce for 
years, carrying on his extensive editorial 
work as a side line. Mr. Richards was 
born in New York, but has adopted the 
Tidewater country for his own. 

Stewart H. Horsroox (Historic Lum- 
ber Towns) completes in this issue his 
series on old towns looming importantly 
in the historic background of the lumber 
industry in America. Mr. Holbrook writes 
from Portland, Oregon. 

Tue Cover—*Trillium—the Forest 
Floor in May.” John Kabel photograph. 
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HEADQUARTERS 


The facilities of this famous resort hotel assure you that 
this year’s annual meeting of The American Forestry 
Association will be outstanding. The Chamberlin is situated 
in the center of historic Virginia. You’ll see the battlefields 
reconstructed Williamsburg, 
Fortress Monroe, Langley Field and the landing place of 
the first settlers in America. Don’t fail to attend this year’s 
It will stand out as the best ever. 
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Bright Angel Canyon, one of the many gorgeous panoramas, Grand Canyon National Park 


RAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK has been described as “one mighty 


stone word .. . with living, rejoicing colors, chanting, morning and 
evening, in chorus to heaven.” 


Situated in one of the most colorful and picturesque sections of 
Arizona, this park reveals in its canyon walls a large part of all geologic 
history. Magnificent and striking panoramas may be viewed along the rim, 
4,500 feet below rushes the Colorado River. Alternating cliffs and slopes, 
towering buttes and temples with horizontal bands of buff, yellow, red, 
brown and green impart remarkable beauty to the canyon walls. 


Grand Canyon is maintained by The National Park Service. And 
wherever roads must be built, trails and footpaths developed, you'll find 
Cletracs as the mobile power units that clear the way for construction. 


As one National Park Cletrac user so aptly says, “Cletracs must be 
good to give increasing, efficient service, though hampered by the most 
destructive forces of nature.” Records prove that in National Park serviee, 
as well as on countless other jobs where economical mobile power 18 
required, the favored tractors are Cletracs. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO. CLEVELAND, OHIO 











CLETRAC CRAWLER TRACTORS 


The only tractors with controlled differential steering that keeps both 
tracks pulling at all times. ..on the turn as well as on the straightaway. 


